


OPEN THAT DOOR! 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PRESENTS “RED LETTER” OPPORTUNITY 


THE JUDGES FIRST AWARD: 
Chairman $100 U. 8. Defense Bond 


HERMAN M. KESSLER 
Standard Ptg. Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


SECOND AWARD: 


$50 U. 8S. Defense Bond 


THIRD AWARD: 


$25 U. 8. Defense Bond 


Vice-Chairmen 


MRS. HERMINE A. FISCHER 
Christian Science Pub. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR F, GERECKE 
Pulitzer Pub. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RAY C. MAJOR 

California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Ref. Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Here’s Why and How of C&FM Competition: — 


Brains without tools are as useless as an army without weapons. 
Today’s credit executive, with sights trained upon maximum 
business volume and profits, knows how much efficient office 
operation contributes to overall profit. As office manager in a 
large majority of companies, he also knows that up-to-the- 
minute equipment is essential to office efficiency. 

CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT offers you an opportunity, with 
profit to yourself, to be of service to the profession. Write us a letter, based 
upon actual experience in your company, on the following topic: 


HOW WE STREAMLINED OUR OFFICE 
BY INSTALLING MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Tell how you overcame the handicap of struggling with 
ere ©. Sewn obsolete equipment. Some suggestions: 
Griffin, Ga. (1) How did you go about planning the new office 


GRANGER H. SMITH 
Buhner Fertilizer Co. layout? Why? 


Members 


CURTICE C. BEARDSLEY 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

H. J. CUNNINGHAM 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. B. GAUSBY 
Warner-Swasey Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
GRAYDON HOSKIN 
California Bank 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. L. MOORE 

Atlanta Journal 

Atlanta, Ga. 

THOMAS G. MORRIS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee ne (2) What types of new equipment did you install? 


FRANK VANDER BIE 


Burgess-Beckwith Co. Specify. (Give trade names and manufacturers’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RALPH O. WARNKEN names). 


aCe (3) How much did you spend on new equipment? 


CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER (4) Describe the results achieved: (A) Estimated time 
Philedelphia, Pa. saved; (B) Operating cost reduction (estimate) ; 
(C) Percentage improvement in overall efficiency ; 


A. F. ZOELLNER 
ane TBs 2. (D) New installations now under consideration. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Competitors must be subscribers to Credit and Finan- 
cial Management. No office staff members of N.A.C.M. 
or other credit associations may compete. 


Entries will be judged on (1) Clarity, (2) Complete- 
ness, (3) Practicability for adaptation by other com- 
panies. In case of tie, duplicate awards will be made. 


All letters submitted become the property of Credit 
and Financial Management. 


On Your Mark! 


Address your letter to THE EDITOR: 


Get Set £2 


Entries must be pestmarked no later than March 3, 
1953. Winners will be announced in the May issue of 
Credit and Financial Management. Winning letters 
will be published in May and succeeding issues. 


Awards will be presented at the International Credit 
Convention in Montreal, Quebec, May 17-21. 


Judges will be members of the Advisory Committee 
of Credit and Financial Management. 


Writely 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


33 S. Clark St. (Room 1538) 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Colonel John Tayloe 


a Ar the urging of his intimate friend, George Washington, the wealthy 
a Virginian Colonel John Tayloe decided to build in the new city on the Potomac. As architect he chose Dr. 
a William Thornton, designer of the Capitol. Completed in 1800 shortly before the White House, his home 
hi was one of the finest in Washington and for many years was a center of social life. 

‘ When the British burned the White House in 1814, Colonel Tayloe dispatched a courier offering Presi- 
e dent Madison the use of his home and accordingly for more than a year the President made The Octagon 
a his official residence. Here he ratified the Treaty of Ghent which formally ended the War of 1812 and here 
a his charming wife Dolly further enhanced the mansion’s reputation for hospitality. 

Why the house came to be known as The Octagon is an unanswered question. It is not octagonal and 
obviously was never intended to be. Consisting of two rectangular wings connected by a circular tower, its 
unique shape is due to its location at the angle formed by two intersecting streets. Opening off the rear is 
a tunnel, the purpose of which is also an enigma, although according to 
a discredited legend it once led to the White House. 

For years The Octagon has had the reputation of being haunted. 
Most romantic of its spectral visitors is Colonel Tayloe’s daughter. Over- 
come by grief over her thwarted love affair with a young Englishman, 
candle in hand, she threw herself down the staircase, and, some say, in 
flickering candlelight she still appears. 

After the Tayloes’ ownership ended, The Octagon entered a period 
of steady decline and was a dilapidated tenement until purchased and 
rehabilitated by the American Institute of Architects. It has continued 
under this organization’s supervision since 1900. Like the White House 
whose existence it parallels, The Octagon has recently been renovated 
and now appears in all its original elegance. 


4 The Home, through its agents and Ww ' i | E OME w 
fi brokers, is America’s leading 

insurance protector of American homes Sows Weeettce’ Company 
: and the homes of American industry. 

Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 


FIRE a AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Editorial 
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Tomorrow’s Captialist 


HOUGH there has been a growing interest and investment by wage earners in 
common stocks of our business enterprises, their total investment is still small 
in comparison to other groups. 


Wage earners both knowingly and unknowingly have participated in business 
ownership. Some have directly used a part of their savings to individually acquire the 
shares of American Enterprises in their own or family name. 


The indirect investment of the wage earner is reflected in the common share hold- 
ings of their pension trust, management and workers participation funds, investment 
trusts, insurance funds and other financial interests of which they are a part and the 
beneficiaries. 


In more recent years, the effort to educate and enlist wage earners in a partnership 
in the business for which they work, and the success of which depends in part upon 
their effort, has been reasonably fruitful. However, it marks just the beginning of 
what some day might be a nearly complete, new cooperative ownership. 


ee a ll 
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It is a fact that should the wage earners shift their investment through their 
monthly government bond purchases to stock in their company, assuming it was 
available publicly or privately, the ownership of the company for which they work 
would in many instances be in their control within a decade or two. That a shift of 
this kind may occur in time seems probable, particularly as our government debt is 
better organized and the confidence of stock ownership is further developed. 


= &. 
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When such a condition is brought about, the responsibility of management will 
take on added burdens. A higher trust will be imposed upon management, and 
greater care and caution will be exacted of those handling these trusted funds. It is 
no idle prophecy that, despite the clamor of the left wing groups and radical press 
about the wealthy owning and controlling American business and managing it to 
their own selfish interest, the facts are clearly pointing to a more diversified owner- 


ship. 
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The American workman is on the high road to becoming the capitalist of tomor- 
row. If this economic trend is carefully directed it could bring about a labor-manage- 
ment understanding that would be ideal. The American workman would then in 
reality be a king in capitalism as well as production, and it is my opinion he could 
discharge his new responsibility well and realize that the American business leader- 
ship rests not only upon full cooperation between labor and management but that 
their interests are as one. Their objective would be a better America and they could 
realize it more quickly by teamwork than through individual play. 
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HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Vice President 
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THE MARCH COVER 


HE DOUBLE cornerstone upon 

which maximum profitable distri- 
bution is constructed has the sales and 
credit departments cemented into a 
closely working relationship (See page 
22). Among exponents at a sales-credit 
conference at Atlanta were (1 to r) 
Elmer S. Johnson, credit manager, 
Southern States Iron Roofing Company, 
Savannah, Ga.; W. C. Sugg, district 
sales manager, The Upjohn Company, 
president, Sales Executive Club of At- 





lanta; and J. Gilbert Purvis, treasurer, 
Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, presi- 
dent, Georgia Association of Credit 
Men, and N.A.C.M. director. 

Mr. Johnson, in stock brokerage be- 
fore 1929, had various jobs before join- 
ing Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago, in 1934 as collection corre- 
spondent, and advancing to credit de- 
partment manager, St. Paul territory 
(eight states). In 1947 the Southern 
States Iron Roofing Company engaged 
him as credit manager. 

Mr. Johnson has been secretary of 
the Building Material Industry Group 
of the Southeastern Credit Conference 
and president of the Savannah chapter 
of Toastmasters International. He ma- 
jored in business administration at the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Sugg, graduate of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute’s pharmacy school 
at Auburn, joined The Upjohn Com- 
pany. Transferred to Jacksonville, Fla., 
he was promoted to Florida district 
Supervisor. A year later he became di- 
visional sales manager (North and 
South Carolina and Florida) and in 
1946 Atlanta sales manager, supervising 
58 salesmen. In 1949 he won the William 
E. Upjohn Award. 

Mr. Purvis numbers a period as a 
salesman in Tampa, Fla., after a stint 
a a brakeman on the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. He became secretary to 
Attorney Stephen Pace (later Con- 
gressman) and then collection depart- 
ment manager. Mr. Purvis joined At- 
lantic Steel Company in accounting in 
1926 and advanced to cashier, credit 
Manager, assistant treasurer, thence to 
treasurer, 
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ASHINGTO 


@ Srupy of ways to expand foreign trade 
through such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is made the business of 
the Senate banking committee in a Senate reso- 
lution introduced jointly by Homer E. Capehart 
(Rep., Ind.) and Burnet R. Maybank (Dem., 


S.C.), new and old chairmen of the committee. 


@. Survey of the antitrust laws—administration, 
interpretation and effects—is the objective of a 
bill entered by Sen. Pat McCarran (Dem., Nev.). 


@_ ReEorcanizaTion of the Department of Com- 
merce in line with recommendations of the 
Hoover Report is asked by Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 
man (Rep., Mich.). 


@. Two BILLs concerning the Post Office Depart- 
ment are one for restoration of curtailed postal 
services, introduced by Rep. H. J. Addonizio 
(Dem., N.Y.), the other for establishment of a 
board of postal rates and fees in the Department, 
this by Rep. Katharine St. George (Rep., N.Y.), 
who also urges repeal of the retailer excise tax 
on handbags. 


q@_ Cirine decreased prices of livestock, Rep. U. 
L. Burdick (Rep., N.D.) in a bill directs the 
House agriculture committee to investigate the 
high price of beef. 


@_ SELECT committees to protect consumer in- 
terests and to investigate accident, health and 
hospitalization companies are sought in two bills 


introduced by Rep. A. J. Multer (Dem., N.Y.). 


@_ ReEmovat of admission taxes on motion pic- 
ture theatres is up again, this time in a bill from 
Rep. J. D. Dingell (Dem., Mich.), and Rep. E. J. 
Keogh (Dem., N.Y.) wants the transportation 
tax on individuals blotted out. 


@_ Recutation of the manufacture, labeling and 
inspection of commercial fertilizers is proposed 


by Rep. U. L. Burdick (Rep., N.D.). 


@ AcricuLturat liming materials have been 
removed from price control, says the OPS. 


@_ To cover higher transportation costs, called 
above 13 per cent since May 15, 1951, makers 
of asphalt and asphalt products won higher ceil- 


ing prices. Low earnings brought a 11.5 per cent 
ceiling rise for asphalt insulating siding, and for 
the same reason window glass ceilings were lifted 
3.25 per cent, machine-made glassware 7 per 
cent above their highest price since July 1, 1952. 


@ Exemprtep from price controls were watches 
and clocks selling for $50 or more, also silver. 
plated and other hollow-ware, pictures and 
frames, crayons, and chafing dishes. 


@ Price increases of a half-cent a pound were 
ordered in the ceiling price of aluminum pig and 
ingot and 4 per cent in ceilings for aluminum 
mill products. 


@_ Rescinvep by the NPA was its order requir- 
ing paper mills to set aside specified percentages 
of production for rated orders for paper placed 
by the Government. 


@ Users of primary copper pricing products 
under GCPR were permitted to raise ceilings 3.84 
cents per pound used. 


@. Dovuste the 1951 total, the estimated lost 
man-days of work in 1952 due to strikes was 
55 millions, second only to the 1946 figure. 


@. Nive per cent ceiling price rise was granted 
to manufacturers of gray iron castings, 5 per 
cent to makers of carbon and low alloy steel 
castings and manganese steel castings. 


GOVERNMENT BY PERCENTAGE 

A single legislative act fixing the 
total amount the government can ex- 
pend, and earmarking a fixed per- 
centage for each department and 
agency, is the proposal of Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson (Dem., Colo.) in 
a bill he has introduced. 

Instead of the many regular money 
bills enacted annually, each spelling 
out the exact amount for a depart- 
ment, Senator Johnson sees in his 
plan an end to deficit spending and 
better understanding by both Con- 
gress and public of what happens to 
income paid into taxes. 
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TIGHTENING REINS ON CREDIT 


Federal Reserve officials see in the 
increased charge on loans to member 
banks—2 per cent now, formerly 134 
—a checkrein against excessive bor- 
rowing into an inventory boom and 
undue expansion in the future up- 
ending the economic applecart. They 
noted the high level of credit in most 
lines. 

At the same time, others pointed 
out that the indebtedness of banks 
to Federal had been materially re- 
duced from the year-end total, and 
loans to business already had begun 
to recede before the board of gover- 
nors made the announcement of the 
increased rediscount rate, the first 


change since August of 1950. 











@ GUMMED PAPERS came under dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices by order of OPS. 


@ Manuracturers of new lines of commercial 
vehicles now may add together costs and a per- 
centage markup equaling their charge under the 
ceilings on older lines. 


@ Increase of 31% per cent of ceiling prices 
was allowed manufacturers of high alloy steel 
castings. 


@ Averace New York duty-paid raw sugar 
price for the period March 1, 1953-February 28, 
1954, is the decreed base for the 1952-53 Puerto 


Rico sugar cane crop. 


@ QuarTERLy reports of quantity of meat pur- 
chased for resale no longer are required of 
slaughterers and boners of beef and veal. 


@ ONE CENT INCREASE a pound of copper used 
was permitted as a new ceiling for manufacturers 
of certain copper and copper base alloy seamless 
tubes under one inch in diameter. Excluded are 


Copper water and oil burner tubes and copper 


pipe and condenser tubes. 


@ Exemprtep from price control are sales of 
bowling alleys and equipment, accessories and 
services of installation, repair and maintenance 
of alleys. 


@ Cosatt suppty totaling 27 million pounds in 
1955, set by the D.P.A., represents an increase 
of 6 million pounds from the goal announced in 


May of 1952. 


@ Makers of sheet aluminum cooking utensils 
were granted 7 per cent ceiling increase above 
their highest sales price since mid-1952; manu- 
facturers of cast aluminum utensils, 8.5 per cent. 


@ Tue 1953 mohair support level was set by 
the Department of Agriculture at 78 per cent of 
parity. 


@ New coat of the D.P.A. for mechanical 
power transmission equipment provides for in- 
vestment of $12 millions in new production 
capacity in the two year period to end July Ist 
of this year. 


@. Propucers of copper-clad and copper-coated 
steel items were given authority to increase prices 
3.84 cents per pound of copper used in the 
product. 


@_ STEEL MILLs can use the ceiling price raises 
received in last year’s steel strike in setting prices 
for products that were fabricated before July 
26th but delivered later. 


@ Lirtep were allocation controls on methylene 
chloride (used chiefly in making paint remover, 
engine cleaner and photographic film). 


@_ CEILING PRICES on secondary aluminum in- 
gots were revised to help small shippers meet the 
added costs of higher freight rates. 


@. MANUFACTURERS acting as resellers for other 
manufactured items were authorized to add to the 
resale prices the increased cost of outbound 
transportation. 


@ InvorseEp by the N.S.R.B. were recommenda- 
tions by William S. Paley’s materials policy com- 
mission for immediate authorization of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project and for 
permission to private companies to participate 
with the A.E.C. in working out methods to gen- 
erate electricity from atomic energy. 


@ THE Lowest spring crop of pigs since 1938 
is predicted by the Department of Agriculture 
—A8 millions, which would be approximately 
15 per cent under the average for the ten years 
1941-50. 


@ Puans for natural gas industry expansion by 
the winter of 1955-56 will be short, by three 
million cubic feet daily, of the 38 billion peak 
demand expected then, says the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 


volved, Washington 25, D.C. 
THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 


ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 
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Does Saving by Only Invoice Billing Poligh 


it’s Invoice 2 to I vs 


T’S Invoices two-to-one in Credit and Financial Management’s debate-in-print 
on this subject: “Resolved that’ requirement of customer payment by invoice 

is a more effective credit policy for suppliers than payment by monthly state- 
ments. True, all but two of the credit executives voting in the affirmative qualify 
their conclusions by conceding the periodic statement has its place under cer- 
tain conditions—but most champions of the monthly statement policy make their 
concessions too. One writer on each side voted unequivocally for his convictions. 
Practically all the credit managers agree that elimination of monthly state- 
ments saves money in office operation; the question raised by the dissidents is 
whether the economy is outweighed by the loss of other advantages. On with the 


argumentation! 


Statements Required by 10%; 
Only Invoices Sent to Others 


CHARLES B. SCHOENMEHL, Credit Manager, Mac- 
Gregor Instrument Company, Needham, Massachu- 
setts 


E DEFINITELY are in favor of elimination of 

monthly statements. Three years ago we discon- 
tinued them and we have found that the savings in 
clerical costs, stationery, envelopes, 
stamps, and so forth have amounted 
to several thousand dollars each 
year. 

That excellent article written by 
F. G. Phillips and titled “We Broke 
with Custom,” which appeared in the 
August, 1951 issue, gave convincing 
reasons for elimination of state- 
ments. (Mr. Phillips wrote as sec- 
retary-treasurer and credit manager 
of the Globe Machinery and Supply 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa.—Ed.) 

To eliminate statements, we attached the following 
sticker to our last regular monthly statement to all our 
customers: 


Cc. B. SCHOENMEHL 


IN THE FUTURE 
NO MONTHLY STATEMENT WILL BE 
SENT UNLESS SPECIALLY REQUESTED 


Please Use Our Invoices For Paying 


We found out, as did Mr. Phillips, that approximately 
10 per cent of our customers require statements and 
we do mail them to these customers. 


Any company handling monthly statements has a 
large number of them with no balance at the end of 
the month, due usually to receipt of checks during the 
month. These statements customarily are discarded 
and blank statements are used for the next month’s 
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business. If you would just stack up these statements 
by themselves and so realize the amount of money you 
throw away each month without even getting the 
statement to the customer, it would prove very en- 
lightening. 

We believe the elimination of the monthly statement 
has become almost a general practice, and we hope the 
majority of credit managers will agree with us. 


Eliminating Statement Saves | 
Money; Some Need Reminder 


R. J. DREYER, Credit Manager, Fiske Brothers Re- 
fining Company, Newark, New Jersey 


HE WRITER firmly believes that ALL payments 

should be made from invoice, as the billing itself 
contains the data necessary to prepare a voucher for 
payment, and when attached to a 
copy of the remittance it becomes 
part of the permanent record. 

Monthly statements are a carry- 
over from “horse and buggy” days 
of accounting, and our own experi- 
ence (we discontinued monthly 
statements, for current items, about 
15 years ago) has proved that elimi- 
nation of monthly statement, for 
current bills, has not affected our 
collections in any manner. Removal 
of the work required to prepare . 
monthly statements, whether by duplicate copy of the 
ledger, or other method, has freed us from some end- 
of-the-month burdens, and has effected savings in time 
and costs. 

We have continued the use of statements only where 
the account shows some past-due item or items, starting 
with a “reminder,” and following with successive col- 
lection data. There are, too, a few customers who re- 
quest monthly statements for comparative purposes, and 
these are handled from a special list. 

From our experience, therefore, we do not hesitate to 

(Concluded on page 17) 


R. J. DREYER 
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Monthly Statements Needed 
If Accounts Wait for Them 


E. W. KANE, Treasurer, American Hard Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City 


E FIND that in quite a number of instances, where 

our customers have only one or two invoices, and 

on products of ours where discount is involved, they 

, pay immediately after our invoices 

are received, but in cases where we 

have several invoices a month, they 

wait until our statement is received, 
and then make one payment. 

We believe it is necessary to have 
monthly statements issued each 
month to accounts who have not 
paid our invoices by the end of the 
month. Therefore, we are opposed 
to the elimination of monthly state- 
ments. 


E. W. KANE 


Increased Collection Personnel 
Might Counterbalance Savings 


E. J. STRAUBE, JR., Credit Manager, Schering Cor- 
poration, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


T HAS always been my opinion that the value of 

sending monthly statements can best be determined 
by analyzing: (1) Terms of sale; (2) Frequency of 
shipments; and (3) Class of trade. 

Some selling terms compel pay- 
ment by invoice ... 2 per cent 10 
days, for example. On the other 
hand, E. O. M. terms permit the 
customer to schedule payment dur- 
ing the following month for all in- 
voices dated through the current 
month. The monthly statement 
would seem to be a natural tie-in 
with E. O. M. terms. 

It follows, therefore, that the next 
point of consideration would be frequency of shipments 
and ledger postings. The statement scarcely would be 
necessary unless merchandise is shipped frequently 
throughout each month to most customers. 

Ask this question: What is the average number of 
shipments made each month to each customer? Some 
businesses ship in large quantities on a monthly or 
quarterly basis. Others, dealing in medicines, for ex- 
ample, may make as many as 15 shipments a month to 
a retail account. The nature of each business, of course, 
is the determining factor. 





E. J. STRAUBE, JR. 


It is generally conceded that most wholesalers use 
4 voucher system of payment and might not require 
a Statement. Most retailers prefer statements, but can 
be educated to pay by invoice. Nevertheless, sending 


a statement to retailers, in particular, serves as a re- 
minder that a balance is owing and payment expected; 
it takes the place of an early stage collection letter. 


I believe these points are important and should be 
thoroughly studied before making a decision to elimi- 
nate monthly statements. Businesses selling only to 
wholesale trade, or using 10-day discount terms with 
infrequent posting transactions, can eliminate state- 
ments and save money. In other cases an apparent 
saving might be offset, for example, by an increase in 
collection personnel. 


Doubts Invoice Plan Is Best 


‘But Feels Conditions Decide 


M. F. OGRAM, Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer, The General Fireproofing Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


FEEL compelled generally to take the negative ap- 

proach to the subject: “Resolved that requirement 
of customer payment by invoice is a more effective 
credit policy for suppliers than pay- 
ment by monthly statement.” Never- 
theless, my remarks should be 
prefaced with the observation that 
whether monthly statements of ac- 
count are desirable depends to a 
large extent upon the custom of the 
trade, terms of payment, kind of 
business, and size and type of custo- 
mer in any given situation. 


Although not necessarily a com- 
pelling factor in and of itself, the 
custom of the trade should be given some weight when 
considering a change in collection policy or procedure. 
Certainly, whenever any sizable group of customers 
prefers statements of account and pays accordingly, 
these monthly statements are serving a useful collection 
function. If terms of payment for all customers date 
from the end of the month, statements of account are of 
particular value. In any event, the monthly statement is 
a “gentle reminder” of pending invoices. 





M. F. OGRAM 


Use of Statements Cut Down; 


Money and Time Were Saved 


ELMER R. DONALD, Credit Manager, The Blanton 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


NDER today’s high operating costs I am sure every 
credit executive is looking for ways and means to 
save money and streamline his operations without losing 
efficiency. I believe the question by Mr. Crawford, 
credit manager, Railey-Milam, Inc., Miami, Fla. (in 
CFM, November—Ed.) points the way for many of us. 
At one time we made it a practice to send a statement 
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to every one of our accounts regardless of how high its 
rating or how recent the last purchase. 

A study of the accounts showed us the needless waste 
of clerical time and energy in following this practice. 

About two and a half years ago a program was in- 
itiated whereby, based on ledger experience as well as 
the customer’s rating, statements were eliminated from 
all accounts where it was evident the customer had 
been making a habit of paying from our invoices. 

This had several startling effects. First of all, it 
resulted in considerable savings of statement forms 
and postage. It reduced the time required to prepare 
and mail our statements as well as the time spent in 
drawing a trial balance off our accounts receivable, 
from three days to approximately one-half a day. 
This one change in operations certainly was well 
worthwhile. 


We don’t hold to the theory all accounts should be 
eliminated from the statement mailing. We find a cer- 
tain percentage needs to be constantly reminded of the 
indebtedness; in fact, it often takes several statements 
and a letter or two to bring the money in. Nevertheless, 
we feel the saving realized by eliminating the mailing 
of more than 50 per cent of our statements amply off- 


sets the additional effort required to follow up on the ° 


slower paying accounts. 

In studying a problem such as Mr. Crawford presents 
for debate we must always bear in mind that what will 
work for one concern will not necessarily prove satis- 
factory to another. The type of merchandise sold, the 
operational procedures and of course management’s 
policies all enter into the picture and determine whether 
every account or none should receive a statement; or 
whether you will hit the happy medium if you eliminate 
statements wherever possible, maintain them where 
need be. 


Invoice Policy More Effective 


If Accounts Are in Thousands 


E. W. NAUMANN, Assistant Treasurer and Credit 
Manager, P. Lorillard Company, New York City 


ee by invoice is a more effective credit policy 
than the monthly statement for suppliers handling 
thousands of accounts. It also eliminates the necessity 
of mailing statements to all custom- 
ers on the first day of each month. 

Under present conditions sup- 
pliers very often find it difficult to 
prepare and mail monthly state- 
ments immediately at the close of 
the month. Many factors are in- 
volved, such as unforeseen delays in 
completing a month’s work, with 
which all credit men are familiar. 

Most customers usually will re- 
mit when the invoice becomes due 
after receiving the supplier’s terms and being given to 
understand that payment is expected in accordance 
with the terms quoted. 


By adopting a system whereby each account is ana- 
lyzed periodically, the frequency depending upon the 
supplier’s terms, the necessity of preparing and mailing 
statements is reduced to a minimum, thereby spreading 
the preparation and mailing of statements over the en- 
tire month, for accounts that show past due invoices. 
It may be advisable in some instances to grant only 





E. W. NAUMANN 
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discounting terms; for example, change terms from 2/10 
net 30 to 2/10. Any time over ten days is to be con- 
sidered net. 

There may be occasions where a customer, although 
paying by invoice, wishes a monthly statement for 
comparative purposes. This may be solved by submit- 
ting a transcript of the ledger account showing all trans- 
actions for the month. 


Sees Better Control by Invoice; 


Faster Pay, Fewer Headaches 


ROBERT WATTS, Assistant Treasurer, American Brake 
Shoe Company, New York City 


N ARGUING for customer payment by invoice 

rather than by statement, I should like to set forth 
the following reasons substantiating my position: 

(1) Payment by invoice results in 
an even flow of cash receipts during 
the month and helps eliminate peak 
work periods in the accounts re- 
ceivable section of our accounting 
department. This in turn leads to 
more current records of cash re- 
ceipts and consequently keeps the 
credit department more up to date 
on the status of customers’ accounts. 
In addition, payment by invoice helps 
eliminate disputes over unearned 
discounts. 

(2) Payment by invoice allows the use of a variety of 
selling terms, which, in a multi-division, multi-product 
company such as ours, is most necessary. Furthermore, 
it allows the credit department to follow marginal cus- 
tomers very closely, aids in controlling the amount of 
credit to be extended at any one time as well as in de- 
tecting trends toward slow payments, and helps elimi- 
nate a concentrated follow-up period at one time in the 
month. If payments are made against a statement, by 
necessity you may have to wait until certain invoices 
are as much as 30 days overdue before following for 
payment. 

(3) Every credit department is faced with the prob- 
lem of resolving questions over certain charges. When 
payments are made against individual invoices, more 
complete information is given with the remittance. This 
tends to reduce the number of disputes and duplicate 
payments, and helps in posting cash, particularly, as 
in our company, where the accounts receivable are 
handled on tabulating equipment. 


Moreover, payment of several invoices is not held 
up over a question of one item, a frequent occurrence 
when payment is made by statement. This reduction 
in disputes, and the facility with which disputes may 
be settled when they are resolved down to a particular 
invoice, is very important from the customer relations 
standpoint. :' 





ROBERT WATTS 


(4) Our company does a substantial volume of busi- 
ness with railroad customers, who buy from several of 
our divisions. Their accounting, in many cases, calls for 
payment of each of our division’s charges separately. 
Here, again, payment by invoice is more effective, as 
more complete information is given on an invoice than 
on a statement. 

In summary, I feel that payment by invoice results in 
more effective credit control, faster payments and fewer 
remittance problems. 
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Would Reduce Slow Payments 


If Accounts are Oriented to It 


GENE V. GANEY, Credit Manager, M. Born and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 


AGREE wholeheartedly with Mr. Crawford’s sug- 
gestion to abolish the practice of monthly statements. 

I believe that with the trend of business today the 
accounts receivable would not suffer. 

In fact, collections should improve 
if, for instance, a customer has been 
properly orientated on the payment 
of invoices when due, and the turn- 
over of the accounts receivable will 
be quicker. 

It is a known fact that some ac- 
counts wait until a monthly state- 
ment is received before remitting. 
The abolishment of this practice 
would certainly eliminate some of 
the slowness of payments. 


The abolishment would not only tend toward faster 
turnover of accounts receivable but would also elimi- 
nate the preparation necessary for mailing statements 
to active accounts every month of the year. 


G. V. GANEY 


Economy Is More Than Offset 


By Losses in Other Directions 


LEE HAHN, Credit Manager, Angelus Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company, Los Angeles, California. 


HE ECONOMY by discontinuance of monthly 
statements is more than offset by the loss of ad- 
vantages. 


l The monthly statement is our first collection effort. 
* It is an inoffensive implied request for compliance 
with the terms. 


Verification of each customer’s account is achieved 

* by the monthly statement. It provides a basis for 

comparison between our accounts for our customers 

and their own records, and presents them with the op- 
portunity to advise us of any differences. 


In many lines of business, the custom of receiving 
monthly statements is deep-rooted, with the result 
that those firms which in the future should choose not 
to send statements might suffer a disadvantage. 


Despite the fact that we do send monthly statements, 
we receive several calls and letters each month request- 
ing duplicate statements to replace those either mis- 
placed or not received, from customers who are with- 
holding payment pending receipt of the statement. We 
realize that customers who tend to be dilatory in their 
pay habits may utilize this “respectable” excuse for 
withholding payment for a short period of time, but we 
do not believe this practice is widespread. 


nce SSS 
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A. A. BeLmonte, with a record of 32 years of association with 
United Carbide and Carbon Company, is credit manager of 
three divisions of the company: the Bakelite Company, 
the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, and the 


Halowax Products Division. Mr. Belmonte’s headquarters 
are in Long Island City, N.Y. 


Eimer R. Donatp’s duties for six of his 20 years with The 
Blanton Company, St. Louis, have concentrated upon 
financial management, with recent appointment as assist- 
ant treasurer in addition to his post as credit manager. He 
is a director of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men, 
kicks up his heels in the Zebras, and is chairman of the 
interchange and industry group committees. 


R. J. Dreyer, New York City born and educated, started 18 
years ago in the accounting department of Fiske Brothers 
Refining Company, Newark, was promoted to assistant 
credit manager, and in 1942 advanced to credit manager. 
He is a trustee of the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Executives. 


Gene V. Ganey, of M. Born and Company, Chicago, is one 
of the young credit managers, three years out of college. 
Since graduation from DePaul University, he has been 
with the company first as sales correspondent, then credit 
manager the past year. 


Lee Haun, credit manager of the Angelus Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company, in Los Angeles, had a year of indus- 
trial relations work before assuming office and credit 
manager responsibilities, prior to his present association. 
He was educated in the Los Angeles schools, business 
college, U.C.L.A. and U.S.C. extension school. 


E. W. Kane, treasurer of the American Hard Rubber Com- 
pany, of New York City, became credit manager of the 
company on May 10, 1924. He was advanced to assistant 
treasurer October 26, 1942, and moved up to the treasurer- 
ship on April 10, 1947. 


E. W. Naumann, 34 years with the P. Lorillard Company, in 
New York, began as a bookkeeper, served in various ac- 
counting and supervising capacities in several depart- 
ments, was a traveling auditor, and in 1937 became as- 
sistant credit manager. Six years later he was named 
credit and collection manager of the company, adding the 
responsibilities of assistant treasurer in January of 1950. 


M. F. Ocram, graduate accountant and member of the Ohio 
Bar, joined The General Fireproofing Company in 1937. 
In World War II he was a finance officer in the European 
theater, and was recalled to the Cleveland contract ter- 
mination and renegotiation office. Back to the company as 
assistant credit manager, he was successively appointed 
credit manager and assistant treasurer, and then assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. He is a past president of 
the Youngstown Association of Credit Men. 


CHARLES B. SCHOENMEHL, credit manager of the MacGregor 
Instrument Company, Needham, Mass., is a graduate of 
Bentley School of Accounting and Finance and the North- 
eastern University Credit and Financial Management 
courses. He was accountant with the Chase Brass and 
Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn., four years and was 
financial accountant of the MacGregor company before 
advancing to credit manager. He is a member of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association and the Boston Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit. 


Epwarp J. STRAUBE, JR., after 10 years of credit service, chiefly 
with drug manufacturing concerns, became associated with 
the Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N.J., a year ago, in 
charge of the credit, collection and accounts receivable 
departments. 


Rosert Watts, assistant treasurer of the American Brake 
Shoe Company, New York City, after seeing service in the 
personnel department, became administrative assistant in 
the treasury offices in 1951. Last June he was named as- 
sistant credit manager, and in October was elected assist- 
ant treasurer. 
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Out of the Ashes 


EXPANSION of plants and equip- 
ment after June 30th should draw 
at least the equivalent of the bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of cancella- 
tions of plans in the last year and a 
half that were precipitated by the 
heavy taxation. The Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce reported 
those figures after a checkup in eight 
states (Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin). June 30th is 
the date the excess profits tax is 
due to die. 


Taxes and Morality 


FIscAL IMMORALITY not — only 
breeds bankruptcy but wastes man- 
power, concentrates power in gov- 
ernment, “fosters corruption and 
privilege, and is followed by moral 
decay,” Arthur R. Kaiser, general 
-manager of the tax department of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chi- 
cago, told the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association. 

The remedy? “We must insist 
upon an honest and accurate collec- 
tion of the revenues, devoid of po- 
litical favoritism and manipulation.” 


“Charge It To My Bank’ 


THE PLAN may not yet have 
reached the Trend stage but it’s on 
the way. This is the “charge it to my 
bank” plan which goes into action 
March Ist in the Chicago area at 
the instance of three banks and 
participating retail stores. 

Says J. C. Gilliland, manager of 
the charge account service for the 
banks and formerly general credit 
manager of Aldens, Inc.: 

“The selling points of the program 
are: It helps the smaller merchant 
to shift the burden of carrying 
charge customers, relieves him of 
the problems of credit investigation, 
approval, collection and _ credit 
losses; and in some cities is reported 
to have increased retailers’ sales as 
much as 30 per cent.” 

To the bank the service pays a fee 
for each sales ticket. 

For the shopper, all charge pur- 
chases in a month at the participat- 
ing stores are lumped in a single 
billing from the bank, and his or her 
one check to the bank pays for all. 

Here’s how the plan works: 

Each approved charge account 
customer receives an embossed plate 
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similar to the credit plates issued 
by stores. Each approved merchant 
has machines for imprinting the 
plate upon charge slips. The cus- 
tomer produces her plate and orders 
the item charged. 

The merchant deposits the charge 
slips to his bank account and re- 
ceives immediate cash credit for the 
amount of the sales ticket, less the 
bank’s fee. The bank bills the cus- 
tomer once a month. The customer 
sends the bank a check that covers 
all the month’s purchases in the par- 
ticipating stores. The individual cus- 
tomer need not be a depositor in the 
bank. 

Bartholomew O’Toole is president 
of these three Chicago banks ini- 
tiating the program: the Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank, the Stand- 





PRODUCTION KUDOS 


Coming from behind 
after the 56-day steel strike, 
industrial production put 
on a late 1952 drive to ap- 
proximate the 1951 overall 
figure, and wound up at 219 
per cent of the 1935-39 
average. Steel output was 
only 12 million tons below 
the 1951 total. 

Starting with September, 
says the Federal Reserve 
Board, manufacturers rang 
up four successive months 
of post-war records. 





ard State Bank, and the State Bank 
of Blue Island. 

The plan, reported to have origi- 
nated in the Franklin National Bank 
of Franklin Square, Long Island, 
N.Y., is operating in Washington, 
D.C., Rochester and Yonkers, N.Y., 
Plainfield, N.J., Jackson and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; South Bend, Ind., and 
probably other cities. 


“Charge it to my bank,” she says 
—and the wheels start turning. 


Observation Platform 


THERE'S no conclusive evidence 
that consumer debt volume is ex- 
cessively high (“little change in 
ratio the last three years”) but “too 
liberal credit terms are to be 
avoided,” says the Guaranty Trust 


IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


Company of New York . . . While 
the “retreat” of 22 basic commodi- 
ties’ prices in the last two years may 
be regarded as a strategic maneuver, 
the high production marks in autos, 
steel and housing, viewed in the 
retrospect of cycles, indicates “the 
business front has literally worked 
itself into a vulnerable position” and 
it’s well that the outlying patrols be 
alert, advises Cleveland Federal’s 
“Business Trends.” 


Multipiied Stupidity 

DouBLE TAXATION of dividends, an 
old story but intensified by today’s 
tax overload, netted the Govern- 
ment only 3 per cent of its total in- 
come tax revenue in 1951 but cost 
far more than that in crippling busi- 
ness, writes Frank Wilbur Main, 
senior partner in Main & Company, 
certified public accountants, Pitts- 
burgh, in The Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Main proves that by case his- 
tory. One corporation earned $14.41 
a share. Taxes took $9.62, leaving 
$4.79 a share per stockholder. Set- 
ting aside $1.79 for expansion and 
reserve, the corporation paid $3 a 
share in dividends. From the $3, 
taxes extracted 22.2 to 88 per cent. 
So a man in the 25 per cent bracket 
was allowed to keep only $2.25 of 
the earnings of $14.41 a share. 

The answer? “Income should be 
taxed only once, and at the point 
where it is earned, with no distinc- 
tion as to whether it is earned by an 
individual or a corporation.” 


SO’s Wilson versus FTC 


Not onty has the Federal Trade 
Commission “missed the boat” but 
it has churned up a lot of dirty 
water in a deliberate effort to muddy 
American business, says Robert E. 
Wilson, chairman of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. 

“It is a pity,” wrote Mr. Wilson 
recently in The Saturday Evening 
Post, “that the Commission has 
missed the great role for which it 
was intended by its sponsor, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, at its birth 
in 1914. It was set up to guide busi- 
ness in the field of competition. In- 
stead, it has largely degenerated into 
an agency of anti-business propa- 
ganda.” 

Of the 510-page 1951 FTC report 
titled “Interlocking Directorates,” 
with its many diagrams of indirect 
connections among competitors, 
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chiefly through banks’ boards of di- 
rectors, Mr. Wilson comments that 
the Commission displays either fan- 
tastic ignorance or pathological sus- 
picion of what transpires at bank 
board meetings. And as for the myth 
of “a great wave of mergers,” car- 
ried in another FTC report, he says 
the Commission’s own statistics 
splash that charge back into its own 
face. 

Correction of that situation can be 
expected. Business leaders are 
rather unanimous that in the 1953 
Washington that whipping post on 
Pennsylvania Avenue is coming 
down. 


Retirement Tax Exemptions 
ACCELERATED EFFORT is to be made in 
the new Congress to obtain legisla- 
tion exempting retirement income 
benefits of various kinds from in- 
come taxation, says Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice president, American 
Life Convention. 

The life insurance business, with 
a stake in the various proposals, 
“must see that a program of this 
kind does not discriminate against 
private, voluntary life insurance 
plans,” declared Mr. Hogg in a forum 
discussion before the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, in 
Chicago. 

“If Congress is to create a pro- 
gram of voluntary retirement com- 
pensation plans for the self-em- 
ployed, private life insurance will 
be recognized as one of the facilities 
for such a program. Should life in- 
surance be so recognized, probably 
the business cannot be in the posi- 
tion of opposing the program, al- 
though such a program might stimu- 


| late very adverse developments. 


“The attractiveness of these new 
programs, as well as_ retirement 
plans generally, revolves around 
personal income tax deferment. In- 
stead of collecting the tax during the 
active years, when an income tax- 
payer presumably is in the higher 
brackets, the amount would be taxed 
after retirement, in a lower tax 
bracket.” 


Stable Realty Prices 


STABLE PRICES and sales at the rate 
which led off the year will charac- 
terize industrial property activity in 
1953, says the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards after a study 
of 245 communities. 

The National Savings and Loan 
League at the same time called at- 
tention to the “gigantic accumulation 
of funds in savings institutions and, 
as a result, the outgrowth of a na- 
tional home mortgage market.” 
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A MUST PEHPLEXINGO 
LAEUIT PRUBLEM 


He” OVERCOME the supply company credit manage- 
ment’s handicaps under current policies of operation 
in a defense production economy—especially the subcon- 
tractor’s problem engendered by withheld percentages. 
Last month CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
published an article by Howard J. Fichtner, who pointed 
out that the subcontractor bears the brunt of the with- 
holding of 10 to 15 per cent of payment until the owner 


Herewith is a second article on credit problems of the 
“Bbutter and guns” era, by John DiNublia. 

When the editor apprised each writer of the contents of 
the other’s article, the two executives replied with additional 
comment. Their letters appear on the opposite page. Mr. 
Fichtner urges the problem be threshed out in the Building 
Material Industry Group meeting at the Montreal Conven. 
tion in May. CFM invites others to present their views in 


has approved the completed project. 


WO DISTINCT problems con- 
| founding the credit executive 

today are direct results of the 
defense and civilian goods production 
program of a “butter and guns” econ- 
omy. 

The two problems are so closely 
interlinked that solution of the one 
will provide a headstart toward dis- 
solving the other. The first is how to 
help the small businessman fulfill de- 
fense contracts; the second, how to 
coordinate activities to conform in 
deed and spirit with Governmental 
objectives. 

In this article we take up the ques- 
tion of effective assistance for the 
small businessman, especially the elec- 
trical or building contractor, though 
the discussion could well apply as 
well to the plumbing, heating, lumber 
and roofing trades. 


Volume Exceeds Invested Capital 


Such small businessmen are en- 
joying a volume of business far in 
excess of their invested capital. Con- 
sequently, the need arises for credit 
accommodation from the suppliers 
far in excess of what the contractor’s 
net worth would justify. We must 
devise workable methods whereby 


GRADUATE of Boston Univer- 

sity’s college of business ad- 
ministration, John DiNublia is 
attending Boston College Law 
School while carrying on his du- 
ties as district credit manager of 
the territory including Boston, 
the General Electric Supply Com- 
pany, an office he has held the 
last four years. He had become 
associated with the General Elec- 
tric distributorships on his dis- 
charge from war service in 1946. 





its columns. 


ultimate payment can be reasonably 
expected by the supplier. 

Although the problem derives from 
many sources, the following innate 
characteristics are most significant: 


(a) Inadequate capital investment 
for the large volume being transacted. 

(b) A highly competitive situation 
forcing the contractor to pinch his 
margin of profit to get the contract. 
In so doing, the contractor relies 
largely on “extras” over and above 
contract price to improve his margin. 


(c) Holdbacks of 10 per cent on 
the contractor’s requisitions for 
work performed. In many cases 
this represents more than the con- 
tractor’s profit on the job. Conse- 
quently, payments received as the 
work progresses are largely re- 
stricted to meeting the contractor’s 
payroll and overhead, leaving very 
little for payment of creditors until 
completion and acceptance of the 
job which, at best, takes many 
months. A creditor is very apt to 
have large sums outstanding for 
extended periods because of this 
10 per cent holdback. 


(d) Inability of the contractor to 
get his pay for materials which are on 
the job but cannot go into the job un- 
til later stages. 


(e) Unseasonable weather, ma- 
terial shortages, strikes and other de- 
lays beyond the control of the con- 
tractor, all vitally important profit 
factors due to time loss amid rising 
costs. 

(f) Hurried and faulty estimating 
of the cost of the job, causing the 
contractor to lose money. 

(g) Finally, Governmental red tape 
and delays in paying general con- 
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JOHN DI NUBLIA 
Boston District Credit Manager 
General Electric Supply Company 


tractors, so that the latter are slow in 
meeting their obligations. 

The creditor’s dilemma is multi- 
plied when the contractor has many 
jobs in progress at the same time. 


Some Partial Solutions in Use 

The solutions? The complete an- 
swer is yet to be found, but the fol- 
lowing approaches are being used to 
great advantage in financing mar- 
ginal contractors. (Also see Mr. Di 
Nublia’s letter on the opposite page. 
—Ed.) 

(1) Assignment of the contract to 
the supplier is the method most com- 
monly used when the contractor is 
engaged in private work. Here the 
owner who has engaged the contrac- 
tor pays the supplier directly upon 
notification that the supplier holds an 
assignment of the contract. 

(2) An arrangement, in private 
work, between the contractor and 4 
bank, whereby the latter obtains at 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Light and Shadow on “Batter and Guns” Dilemme 





DI NUBLIA URGES LEGISLATION 


ye John DiNublia, district 
credit manager, General 
Electric Supply Company, Bos- 
ton, wrote the ““Perplexing Prob- 
lem” article on the opposite 
page, he did not know of Howard 
J. Fichtner’s article published in 
the February CFM issue, and 
discussed a number of credit 
problems precipitated by the de- 
fense program. 

Advised of the editor’s inten- 
tion to link the two articles in 
series, Mr. DiNublia writes us 
further on the one question of 
withheld percentages. His addi- 
tional suggestions follow. 


THINK your suggestion in regard 
| to Mr. Fichtner’s article on “hold- 

backs” is very good. As you will 
note, my article dealt with solutions 
that insured ultimate payment of 
the holdback, rather than a speed- 
up in the process of payment. ‘ 

However, “holdbacks” still pose a 
very serious problem to the supplier. 
Although little relief is in sight, the 
following suggestions are offered to 
minimize the effect of holdbacks. My 
experience indicates that this prob- 
lem is associated mostly with public 
work, or private work involving 
public funds. 


Paragraph six of my article (on 

assignment of proceeds—Ed.) 
has application where the contractor 
has sufficient banking relations to 
permit the use of that procedure. In 
our case, we have the facilities of 
the General Electric Credit Corpora- 
tion which, upon our recommenda- 
tions, might take an assignment of 
the payments under the contract. 
Nevertheless, we have used other 
banking institutions for the same 
purpose. 

If the supplier has no organic 
financial institution, he may recom- 
mend that his own bank handle such 
an assignment, giving whatever 
guarantees are reasonable. If the 
supplier is doing sufficient volume 
of this type, he might consider set- 
ting up his own financial facilities. 
In this case, it is a question of bal- 
ancing interests. 


2 The most effective solution to 

the problem would be legisla- 
tion to alter the requirements of 
governmental contracts to the ex- 
tent that the “holdback” period 
and requirements might be eased. 
This would be a great stride in 


helping small business establish- 
ments to remain competitive by 
virtue of the fact that they could 
take cash discounts offered, as well 
as have more sources of supply 
available to them. 

As it now stands under most gov- 
ernment contracts, the “holdback” 
is held until completion and accept- 
ance of the job by the owner. So, 
until the general contractor com- 
pletes the job and it is accepted, the 
sub-contractor’s “holdback” is re- 
tained. Invariably, the sub-contrac- 


tor’s work is completed many 
months before the general contrac- 
tor’s work is finally accepted. 


Another solution might be that 
the supplier take a negotiable 
time instrument for the amount of 
the “holdback” and discount it at a 
commercial bank. The instrument 
should be interest-bearing so that 
it would help defray the cost of dis- 
counting. In this way, the supplier 
would not be tying his working 
capital for long periods of time. 
JoHN D1INuBLIA 
District Credit Manager, General 
Electric Supply Company, Boston 


FICHTNER LOOKS TO MONTREAL 


After reading in advance the 
DiNublia article on the opposite 
page, at the invitation of the 
editor, Howard J. Fichtner, as- 
sistant treasurer and credit man- 
ager of Detroit Steel Products 
Company, offers interesting com- 
ment, 

Mr. Fichtner commends the 
suggestions advanced by his col- 
league in the credit profession 
but adds that elimination of the 
basic obstacles is yet to be solved. 

Here is Mr. Fichtner’s letter, 
in which he urges discussion of 
the topic in the Group meeting 
at the Montreal Convention in 


May. 


E RETURN Mr. John DiNublia’s 

article with thanks to you for the 

compliment of allowing us to look 
it over before publication. Your idea 
of tying it in with my article (Feb- 
ruary CFM, page 12—Ed.) is inter- 
esting. From the angle of stimulating 
interest in the troubles faced by the 
building material credit man, I think 
the plan excellent. 

Mr. DiNublia puts his finger on 
the problems faced by a building 
material credit manager, and sug- 
gests what I consider “stopgap” solu- 
tions to those problems. (See Mr. 
DiNublia’s later letter on this page. 
—Ed.) As you have probably noted, 
I have taken only one of these prob- 
lems—that of the withheld percent- 
age—and am trying to stimulate in- 
terest among building material credit 
men toward the end of getting at the 
real root of the trouble. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. 
Mr. DiNublia’s article is probably of 
definite value to credit men seeking 
new approaches to meet the current 
problems. But I do not see how his 


suggestions will eliminate the prob- 


_ lems. 


I suggest that you recommend 
that the building material credit 
men go to the convention in Mon- 
treal with an eye toward really 
working out some of these prob- 
lems in the Building Material In- 
dustry Group Meeting. 


I firmly believe that the building 
material credit men have been too 
satisfied to lie down and take what- 
ever comes along in the form of pay- 
ment terms. 


There is always a certain amount 
of pressure put on the credit depart- 
ment by the sales department, and 
it is always hateful for a credit man 
to pass up a nice, juicy order merely 
because the terms of payment are 
not exactly to his liking. 


Nevertheless, I feel that if enough 
credit men in the building trade put 
pressure to bear on general con- 
tractors, perhaps the latter will be- 
gin to see the light in the matter of 
fairness in all terms of the subcon- 
tract. 


This “lying down” process through 
the years has made it necessary to 
work up solutions to the various 
problems as outlined by Mr. Di- 
Nublia, but, worse than that, it has 
generated a feeling among too many 
building material credit men that in 
order to get any business they must 
go on accepting terms as dictated by 
the prime contractors and architects. 
This in itself is a pretty serious evil. 

Howarp J. FICHTNER 

Assistant Treasurer and Credit Man- 

ager, Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Steel and Mill Supply Credit Group of 
the Cleveland Association of Credit Men wus the occasion. B. G. McGrew (center), 
member of the Group since its beginning and manager of credits of the U. S. Steel 
Supply Company, Cleveland, told of the benefits of the exchange of information among 
Group members. With him are the association president, D. H. Hotchkiss, treasurer, 
The Petrequin Paper Company, and Mrs. Chamberlain Schunck, credit manager of 
Williams & Company. Mrs. Schunck is chairman of the Group. 





CREDIT PROBLEM 


(Concluded from page 14) 





assignment of the contract or of the 
contractor’s receivables for the job, 
as consideration for the bank’s dis- 
counting of the creditor’s invoices. 

(3) Where conditions of the con- 
tract between contractor and owner 
permit, it is possible that the owner 
will accept billing directly for the cost 
of the materials from the supplier. 
This procedure is not feasible when 
the work is not of a private nature 
because of the reluctance of govern- 
mental agencies. 

(4) Outright assignment of con- 
tractor’s accounts receivable to sup- 
plier may suffice to obtain payments 
on proper notification. 

(5) Prior written agreements be- 
tween general contractor, subcontrac- 
tor and supplier that checks are to be 
made payable to the order of both 
supplier and subcontractor. This has 
merit where the owner or general con- 
tractor is trying to preclude the pos- 
sibility of liens by unpaid suppliers. 

(6) Although government, state, 
or municipal contracts are invariably 
non-assignable, such contracts usually 
will permit assignment of the pro- 
ceeds directly to a financial institu- 
tion. Through such an arrangement, 


the contractor could provide for im- 
mediate payment of the suppliers by 
a banking facility which, in turn, 
would be reimbursed by way of the 
assignment. (See Mr. Di Nublia’s let- 
ter.—Ed.) 

(7) Federal, state, and municipal 
jobs invariably demand the posting 
of payment bonds to preclude liens 
by unpaid suppliers of materials or 
labor. Familiarity with the proper 
form and time of notification is es- 
sential to protect your rights under 
the bond. However, these bonds are 
not all-conclusive; very definite re- 
sponsibilities go with these rights, the 
most important of which is to prove 


_ that the materials furnished by you 


have actually gone into the job. 

(8) Use of surety companies, in 
states where they operate, in provid- 
ing payment bonds to cover private 
work, 

(9) On occasion arrangement can 
be made whereby materials for vari- 


When money talks, there are 
few interruptions. 


—Banking 
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ous jobs are warehoused for the con. 
tractor until needed, thereby eliminat. 
ing exposure to loss, theft, and use on 
other jobs not affording the protec. 
tion of a bond. 

(10) A policy of credit insurance 
may have application ‘for protection 
of all your accounts, a selected fey, 
or a single customer. 

These approaches are not all-con. 
clusive; the problem still confront: 
credit management. The discussion 
may evoke further thought and re. 
sourcefulness among credit execu. 
tives so they may better discharge 
their responsibilities to small busi- 
ness. 

Inability of a contractor to meet 
his bills in the regular course of busi. 
ness is not in itself sufficient cause to 
deny him the benefit of his contract, 
Enlightened credit management can 
do much to find a way whereby ulti. 
mate collection can be reasonably 
assured and at the same time to help 
the contractor weather the storm. 


Good Judgment and Leadership 

Nothing matches the exercise of 
good judgment. If we credit execu. 
tives are to enhance our profession 
as a part of management, we must 
apply leadership: This, to be effec. 
tive, requires realistic concepts, di- 
plomacy, social, political and eco. 
nomic awareness and responsibility, 
flexibility, understanding, coopera 
tion, and basically the knowledge, ex. 
perience, initiative and judgment to 
do the right thing at the right time, 
after proper planning. 

By learning approaches, the credit 
man can help achieve “plus” busi- 
ness. Unless he exercises enlightened 
credit management techniques, he 
may stifle the greatest efforts of the 
market research department as wel 
as Sales. When you balance the inter. 
ests involved—sales programs, mat: 
ket research, factory distribution— 
against credit losses, you are con: 
fronted with a compromise taxing al 
the resourcefulness you possess. 

Not all contractors are amenable 
to such approaches. Too, if you find 
there is too great exposure, you have 
no alternative but to insist on a plan 
most reasonably calculated to protect 
your investment while enabling the 
contractor to get the job done profit: 
ably. It has been our experience that 
most marginal contractors are willing 
to cooperate for full protection of 
the supplier, if a practicable plan of 
action is laid out from the outset. 
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FINDS DROPPING 
STATEMENTS PAYS 


A. A. BELMONTE, Credit Manager 
of Bakelite Company, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Company, and 
Halowax Products Division, all 
divisions of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, Long Island 
City, New York 


BOUT ten years ago one of our 

major affiliates in Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation dis- 
continued mailing monthly state- 
ments to customers. Early in 1952 
the Bakelite Company and the Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Com- 
pany likewise eliminated sending 
out monthly statements, except to a 
few customers who specifically re- 
quested them. 


Our experience proves to us, at 
least, that the monthly statement is 
hardly used as a basis for payment. 
We have long held that companies 
pay from invoices and not from 
statements. 


Since eliminating mailing state- 
ments, our collections have contin- 
ued at a very high level. In addition, 
we have saved on the handling and 
other charges, such as stamps. We 
have considered these economies 
worthwhile. 


R. J. DREYER (Begun on page 8) 


recommend that monthly _ state- 
ments be eliminated for current 
items, and advise that when decid- 
ing on such action, notification be 
sent to all customers before putting 
the plan into effect. As a matter of 
interest, our statements show the 
following wording: 

“Statements of all bills past due 
are rendered per our ledger. 

“Statements of bills NOT due are 
rendered upon request only. 

“If any discrepancies are found, 
please notify us at once.” 


Heavy Competition Returns 


A “highly competitive” period has 
begun in the automotive industry, 
Harold §. Vance, chairman and 
president of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, told the press 
in Chicago at a meeting of mid- 
western sales dealers. 


Ryerson Awarded Medal 


For outstanding national leader- 
ship in welfare work, the national 
organization of Community Chests 
has awarded a bronze medallion to 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 





Dont let 





Mow companies restrict volume because they fear too high 
concentration of risk in one customer .. . or one industry . . . or one 
section of the country. Some companies go through periods of over- 
caution in passing credit when they have been threatened with or 
taken a serious credit loss. AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE wipes out 
such threats to sales, profits, working 
capital. The invoice value of your ship- 
ments becomes assured dollars—as good 
as “money in the bank.” 


: xu rE INSURANCE NEW BOOK tells 12 important ways AMERICAN 


m ERD you ® COM ean 


Crepit INSURANCE contributes to sound 
business management. We’d like to send 
you a copy. Phone our office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, First National Bank 


Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Send 
me book offered in Credit and Financial 
Management.” 


Protect your CAPITAL Aen ceD 


Insure your RECEIVABLES Bent 


merican Credit Insurance 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 








Engineers Have Boosted Ethicrency, Bat What about Haman Kyuation? 


the complexities in which gov- 
ernmental regulations have en- 
tangled modern 
business, good 
leadership is a 
first essential. 
The situation 
presents to ex- 
ecutives in the 
treasury depart- 
ment, in credit 
management and 
other office op- 
erations an op- 
portunity to render a service and at 
the same time strengthen recogni- 
tion from top management, but to 
do so they must assume respon- 
sibilities. 

Discussing management’s part in 
human relations, E. William Lane, 
treasurer of the American Screw 
Company, Willimantic, Conn., pays 
tribute to the work of business en- 
gineers and their time and motion 
studies in increasing efficiency in 
production, transportation, distribu- 
tion and clerical work, but raises 
this question: “I wonder if in all 
this engineering research we have 
always given the same needed atten- 
tion to the human equation.” 


| MANAGEMENT is to unravel 





E. W. LANE 


A second question grows out of 
the fact that “too often we satisfy 
ourselves with teaching the rudi- 
ments of business and fail to carry 
on progressive training for person- 
nel to handle the human elements, 
or fail to develop the work of the 








REASURER of the American 

Screw Company, Willimantic, 
Conn., E. William Lane has been as- 
sociated with the company for 30 
years. He is a graduate of North 
Eastern University. 

Mr. Lane, past vice president of 
the Eastern Division of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has been 
active for years in advancement of 
the profession through education 
and organization. He is well known 
for bis services both nationally and 
in New England, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Association 
of Credit Men. 
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Human relations within a company depend upon good leader- 
ship, says E. William Lane, treasurer of the American Screw 
Company, Willimantic, Conn. And what is good leadership? If 
an executive in his dealings with the personnel follows this 
decalogue, culled from Mr. Lane’s article, he cannot miss the 


fundamentals. 


1. Say “Good Morning”—every morning. 2. Think twice 
before saying “No.” 3. Be friendly. 4. Control your emotions. 
5. Be adaptable. 6. Be idealistic. 7. Make work attractive. 8. 


Cultivate spiritual values. 


EXAMPLE. 


9. Have vision. 


10. SET AN 





individual so that he or she at a 
later date may qualify for man- 
agerial responsibilities.” Mr. Lane 
asks: “Is that the reason we fre- 
quently hear there are so many 
vacancies at the top level of man- 
agement?” 

Mastery of the art of dealing with 
personnel “will correct mistakes, 
eliminate waste and increase prof- 
its,” but it calls for a daily attitude 
of respect, understanding and in- 
spirational helpfulness. 


Must Know How to Handle 
Themselves 


Foremen and junior executives 
are the front line of management, 
but if they are to represent manage- 
ment and handle people, they first of 
all must know how to handle them- 
selves, says Mr. Lane, and goes on 
to illustrate. 


“One of the best jobs in human 
relations that I can recall concerns a 
business which grew from less than 
200 to about 700 employees. The 
president for years made it a prac- 
tice to take 15 minutes every morn- 
ing to walk through the plant and 
speak to a few of his people each 
day. He knew as much about his 
employees and their personal prob- 
lems and misfortunes as any ward 
heeler ever knew about his consti- 
tuents in his district. When the 
business grew he passed the idea 
along to his subordinates, who never 
failed to say ‘Good Morning.’ That 
company has never had a strike or 
a work stoppage. 


A short word—even curt—that 
is a fuse for dynamite is that word 
“no,” says the executive. Think 


twice—“take an hour if necessary” 
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—before clamping a flat “No” upon 
an employee’s request or question, 
he adds, emphasizing that the 
worker is not in a position to 
argue. If the answer still must be 
“No,” say it with a smile, for, “as 
the labor market may further 
tighten, it will be the organization 
that maintains good human rela- 
tionship that will experience no 
strike, no slowdown, no_ labor 
trouble.” 


It?s the Example at the Top 
That Counts 


“We induce confidence and influ- 
ence people and make friends,” 
Treasurer Lane points out, “by the 
example we set and by the manner 
in which we conduct ourselves in 
business and in our personal lives. 
Respect is earned, not bought. He 
who is competent, considerate, fair 
and firm will enjoy the respect of 
employees, and with respect, confi- 
dence and a sincere desire to do a 
full day’s work for the day’s pay.” 

Credit executives work with three 
groups: superiors, associates, sub- 
ordinates. Mr. Lane quotes George 
S. Dively, president of the Harris- 
Seybold Company, Cleveland, in 
placing foremost the development 
of the spirit and thought behind in- 
structions, in dealing with superiors. 
Working with associates calls for 
adaptability, alertness, sensitivity to 
others’ motivations and reactions, 
and objectivity for full understand- 
ing. 

Assuming that the confidence and 
respect of subordinates, plus pres- 
tige, are already established, the 
writer urges that a leader “be will- 
ing to adapt the job somewhat to 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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— whereupon credit 


department changes 


name to prove lts 


mission to accounts 


eration of a wholesale pharma- 

ceutical company which took the 
bills by the horns, even changed the 
name of the office to the Customer 
Relations Department, built up a 
new approach to win the coopera- 
tion of both salesman and customer, 
and translated a program of educa- 
tion into larger orders from ac- 
counts theretofore pinned against 
the wall of insecurity because un- 
armed with business knowledge. 

But first a word of explanation 
regarding the field, its problems, and 
the wholesale drug company. Yahr- 
Lange, Inc., serving the middlewest 
since 1868, when the home office was 
founded in Milwaukee, now operates 
branch wholesale houses in La- 
Crosse, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Rockford, Ill. 

Retail pharmacies have problems 
peculiar to their business and there- 
fore to their suppliers. 

In Wisconsin, an aspiring pharma- 
cist must first have completed four 
years of university study, including 
chemistry, biology, botany and phar- 


[\e: is the story of the credit op- 





PURCHASING, selling and 
advertising experience ante- 
dated appointment of W. A. 
Lange as credit manager of 
Yabr-Lange, Inc. in 1940. 
After attending schools in Mil- 
waukee he had joined the com- 
pany in 1918 as an order clerk 
and successively became sun- 
dries buyer, sales manager and 
advertising manager. He is ac- 
tive in N.A.C.M. Group en- 
deavors and in Red Cross work, 


_—_ 


antenna EeteRRA een 





ALL CREDIT PROBLEMS are customer relations matters of all departments at Yabr- 
Lange, Inc., Milwaukee. Discussing one of them are (r to 1) H. W. Adkins, executive 
vice president and general manager; W. A. Lange, credit manager; and Norvelle Best, 


a key salesman. 


macology, and their combinations, 
plus a year of training as an appren- 
tice under the watchful eye of a 
registered member of the profession. 

However, the university pharmacy 
school did not have courses of in- 
struction in the fundamentals of 
buying, selling, accounting and dis- 
play of merchandise—and therein 
lies the wide difference between fill- 
ing prescriptions and operating a 
drugstore, the goal of most regis- 
tered pharmacists. 

Drug store operation requires a 
dual personality—a specialist in the 
buying and selling of merchandise 
as well as a professional scientist 
—a one-man pair of twins. 

W. A. Lange, Yahr-Lange’s credit 
executive—pardon, custumer rela- 
tions executive—reports from his 
experience over the years that the 
average retail druggist is beset by 
a twofold credit problem. First, he 
usually is “severely under-financed.” 
Secondly, he is entangled in excess 
purchases, “either direct from manu- 
facturers or by some wholesaler on 
quantity deals with attractive addi- 
tional free goods or enticing addi- 
tional discount offers. 

“Upon taking over the duties of 
the credit department,” Mr. Lange 
writes CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, “we immediately changed 
the name to Customer Relations De- 
partment, and this has paid off 
handsome dividends. Too often the 
credit manager had friends neither 
among the company salesmen nor 
among the company’s customers, be- 
cause the words ‘credit man’ evoked 
all sorts of definitions in the minds 
of delinquent accounts and sales 
personnel,” and not all of them 
complimentary. 


“From the time of the change of 
name it was an easy matter for our 
department to get the wholehearted 
cooperation of the entire sales force 
in helping to keep accounts liquid 
wherever possible. 

“Druggists readily submitted their 
problems to me. Where the situation 
seemed almost hopeless, with the 
owners owing us for two or three 
months’ purchases, a slow but sure 
process of liquidation of all their 
past due indebtedness was begun, 
either by consulting with them in 
our office or going directly to their 
stores.” 

In most instances, says Mr. Lange, 
the delinquent accounts were ad- 
vised to go on a C.O.D. basis with 








— — and on next page: 
Departmental 
Relations 





— 





every supplier, to eliminate all di- 
rect purchases and to make a small 
payment with each C.O.D. order 
bought. In our case it was $5 to $10 
if he was a local account with de- 
liveries daily. If he was an upstate 
account we added $50 or $100 to 
each C.O.D. order every two weeks.” 

So successful was the program that 
Yahr-Lange not only kept the re- 
tailer’s goodwill but in many cases 
found he increased his monthly pur- 
chases. 

H. W. Adkins, executive vice 
president of the company and super- 
visor of its educational department, 
is much in demand as a speaker on 
distribution and personnel problems. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Ostrich Creditmen Don’t Pay Off in Sales 
Both 


Hiding Customer Data in Files Hurts 


elemental. He stuck his head in 

the sand to hide from his enemy. 
But the credit executive who un- 
thinkingly buries in his files valu- 
able information concerning custo- 
mers real and potential, instead of 
advising the sales department, is 
equally foolish. 

Here are important statistics re- 
garding customers’ reorganizations, 
letting of contracts, expansions, in- 
creased productive capacities, 
changes of executive personnel, all 
interred in steel coffins but as alive 
as today for the selling staff. 

It would pay to establish proce- 
dure whereby such statistics auto- 
matically and promptly are fed to 
interested sales personnel, says Al- 
fred F. Mansbach, credit manager, 
Pittsburgh Warehouse, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

“Some of us have failed to evalu- 
ate, and sell to management, our 
vital place in merchandising func- 
tions and as equal partners of the 
more glamorous sales, public rela- 
tions and advertising departments,” 
reads the Mansbach indictment. 


= OSTRICH’S problem was 


It’s a Two-Way Help Program 

“There is much that each can do 
for the other. There also is much 
that each cannot do without the 
others. This two-way traffic often is 
blocked by one-way signposts, ar- 
bitrarily set up, and the hand plac- 
ing these obstructions is not always 
that of the other divisions.” 

Passing such data to the sales 
force would insure increased coop- 
eration from that department and 








HREE-WAY experience in 

sales, public relations and 
credit interrelate the management 
significance of points emphasized 
herewith by Alfred F. Mansbach, 
credit manager, Pittsburgh Ware- 
house, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration. 

After study in Germany and at 
Columbia University school of busi- 
ness, Mr. Mansbach held positions 
in sales, advertising and sales man- 
agement before entering the credit 
profession in 1945. Three years later 
he became associated with the steel 
industry, and began his present du- 
ties in 1951. 


2 
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DISCUSSING a credit report are (left) A. T. Lawson, vice president—general services, 
and Alfred F. Mansbach, credit manager, Pittsburgh Warehouse, both of Jones & Laugh. 
lin Steel Corporation. Mr. Lawson heads the department which supervises credit, pur- 


chasing, accounting and related activities. 


help win recognition from top man- 
agement. 


The credit manager holds a 
unique position, and more and more 
company heads are discovering the 
potentialities. “Here is the one de- 
partment that maintains constant 
and wide customer contacts, yet 
has nothing to sell except service 
and goodwill.” 


Key divisions in the program are 
the sales, advertising, public rela- 
tions and credit departments. The 
last-named, says Mr. Mansbach, es- 
pecially errs too often in “not hav- 
ing the slightest knowledge of the 
others’ aims, goals, actions, plans or 
even of their places in the lineup.” 

American business has made its 
greatest mistake of omission, and 
commission too, in the field of 
human and public relations, he 
charges, and asks, “Is it not this 
failure that has led every dema- 
gogue and many politicians to seize 
upon business, banking and industry 
as the whipping boys for faults of 
their so-called planned economy and 
socialistic experiments? 


“Every letter we credit managers 
write, every time we greet a new 
customer personally or by mail, 
every contact we make, should be 
a step toward better public rela- 
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tions for our firm. Adding an appeal 
for payment, or financial figures, 
is one of the more difficult tests of 
our abilities. 

“The long existent picture of the 
credit manager as a grumpy fossil, 
turning steely cold eyes upon each 
customer and transaction, must be 
supplanted by one of the business 
analyst, advisor and student of eco- 
nomics, a man for the customer to 
know, for other department heads to 
consult—a man more eager to sus- 
tain or regain a customer and sale 
than to cancel out the efforts of the 
sales and advertising divisions with 
one stroke of his pencil.” 

To those in credit who feel that 
the sales department is not cooperat- 
ing, Mr. Mansbach poses the ques- 
tion whether such cooperation has 
been earned. 

When this cooperation’ is merited 
and is operating, however, the sales 
division in turn can give much to 
help the credit division. 

“The salesman is a vast fount of 
factual information regarding every 
account’s equipment, plant,: standing, 
and the reputation and habits of its 
principals,” says the Jones and 
Laughlin official. “It should not be 
difficult for the credit manager to 
evaluate each salesman’s report, with 
proper discounting for his over- 
enthusiasm.” 
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(Begun on page 18) 


LANE 


the man” rather than “burn himself 
out” trying to change him. 

More than that: “A leader should 
develop enthusiasm in subordinates. 
He should be a good listener, try to 
see the other fellow’s viewpoint. He 


should keep the group ‘looking 
ahead’ with a well-worked-out pro- 
gram. He should take an optimistic 
view and make subordinates com- 
fortable. He should show confidence 
by expecting much and letting sub- 
ordinates know he expects much. 
He should compliment people when 
that can be done appropriately, sin- 
cerely, and he should look for op- 
portunities to do so. 

“One of our duties is to make the 
work easy and attractive for our 
employees. By so doing we get bet- 
ter production and better quality. 
But we first had better learn how to 
make the work easy for ourselves.” 

Socalled bottleneck problems make 
or break executives, Mr. Lane points 
out. Out of such challenges, man- 
agement “can inspire increased pro- 
duction, curtailment of lost effort 
and waste, and develop a happy 
group of workers, whose increased 
efficiency and output will make man- 
agement’s part in human relations 
a wise investment for higher divi- 
dends, with never a thought of the 
possible expense of such effort, for 
we then will convert the idea of ‘can 
do’ to the results of ‘will do.’” 


LANGE (Begun on page 19) 


His many writings are in use 
throughout the industry. One of Mr. 
Adkins’ frequent reminders to the 
accounts is that they make their 
profit only on what they sell, not on 
what they buy. The sales depart- 
ment, attuned to the same line of 
thought, is trained to help the. re- 
tailer buy, rather than load him up 
with deals, free goods, extra dis- 
counts, or other merchandise which 
will not readily turn in 60 or 90 
days. 

Many additional problems arise 
in wholesaling to retail druggists. 
Some of those who do have ready 
finance wander into sidelines of 
which they know nothing, Mr. Lange 
notes. 

The customer service department 
gives the account advice relative to 
purchase of drug stores, proper 
building lease clauses, monthly rent 
he can afford to pay, the amount of 
inventory he should have, physical 
arrangement and departmentizing of 
his store, and other information to 
help him become a good account and 
a successful member of the com- 
munity. 





SMEAD’S TWO-PLI-TOP FOLDER SAVES MONEY — SAVES SPACE 


The top edge and tab of Smead’s TWO-PLI-TOP folders are reinforced by turning over and gluing 
an extra inch of stock—this gives a smooth, rolled non-cutting edge of double strength at the 
points of greatest wear. These folders not only will wear longer but will not cut or scratch fingers 
of the file clerk. Made of rigid, close knit manila fiber. 

A medium weight TWO-PLI-TOP folder of 9'2-point 
thickness provides approx. 23 points of thickness at the 
tab—more than twice that of a standard single top 

heavy weight 11 point folder. — 
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SAVE ON FOLDERS 


Smead's TWO-PLI-TOP folders, 
medium-heavy weight 91/2- 
point 2/5 cut tabs (illustrated) 
cost $35.44 for 1250 folders— 
enough fo fill five standard fil- 






ing drawers. Standard single 





top heavy weight 11-point 
fe folders 2/5 cut tabs cost $36.56 
\ for 1250 folders—A SAVING 
OF $1.12 FOR EACH FILE OF 
FIVE DRAWERS. 
CURRENT PRICES 9-18-52 


SPACE 
WORTH 
$3.34 
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\ SAVE 
-\ SPACE 


1250 11-point standard single 
top folders will take up 271 
ae inches of filing space. 1250 
92-point TWO-PLI-TOP folders 
will take up only 23% inches 
of space—a space saving of 
3% inches. Assuming a five- 
drawer file to cost $116.00 and 
to provide 130 inches of filing 
space, each inch is worth 89 
cents—and the TWO-PLI-TOP 
FOLDERS thus SAVE SPACE 
WORTH $3.34. 









you get at the same time, folders which 
have GREATER strength (at the points of 
greatest wear) than the standard single top 
heavy weight 11-point folders. 


Zone 1 prices used in illustration. 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 
SEND US A FREE SAMPLE OF NO. 2-1170! 





" SAVING ON 1250 FOLDERS FOR FIVE- 





| 
| 
DRAWER CABINETS ....... $1.12 SMEAD'S TWO-PLI-TOP FOLDER 
SAVING ON SPACE 5-DRAWERS. . 3.34 | NAME 
ATOTAL SAVING OF ...... $4.46 Tbe FIRM 
‘ | ADDRESS. —“‘(WCOCCITY 
$4.46 x 29 five-drawer cabinets (illustrated) $129.34 
| STATE 
| 
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MEMBERS OF FIVE-MAN PANEL AT ATLANTA SALES-CREDIT CONFERENCE 






or Lose That Marginal Accom 





PRESENTING the case for credit department cooperation with sales personnel were (above, 1 to r): W. L. House, credit manager, 
Electric Supply Company, Atlanta; George Tomberlin, vice president, Mitchell Street Branch, Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta; Elmer S. Johnson, credit manager, Southern States Iron Roofing Company, Savannah; W. J]. Gassert, Southeastern region 
credit manager, General Foods Sales Division, Atlanta, and Floyd C. Newton, Jr., treasurer and credit manager, Dundee Mills, Inc., 


account in a period of growing 

competition calls for a sharpen- 
ing of every tool of potential profit, 
and the credit department is as 
much one of those tools as is the 
selling staff, speakers agreed at a 
sales-credit conference in Atlanta. 
Presiding was W. C. Sugg, district 
sales manager of The Upjohn Com- 
pany and president of the Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club of Atlanta. 


The special meeting was arranged 
by W. C. Callahan (extreme right, 
opposite page), assistant sales man- 
ager, the Retail Credit Company of 
Atlanta and moderator of the discus- 
sion by the five-man panel, repre- 
senting banking and treasury and 
credit management in the fields of 
electrical supplies, steel, foods and 
textiles. 


Their five-minute presentations 


J) sccoun ina of the marginal 


Griffin, Georgia. All gave five-minute talks, later were at the receiving end of a question and answer barrage. 


were followed by an address by E. B. 
Moran of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
on “The Credit Side of Selling,” after 
which the credit executives an- 
swered questions from the floor. 


“I would regard each week a 
failure,” said Mr. Moran, “if time 
were not taken for conference be- 
tween sales manager and credit ex- 
ecutive to review several current 
and a few prospective accounts, in 
the interest of development of 
maximum sales volume.” 


Mr. Moran summarized his talk 
with the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Credit and sales executives 


should both sit in on meetings of the 
company’s executive committee on 
operations and planning. 

2. The credit executive should 
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present in advance and obtain ex- 
ecutive approval of a program cov- 
ering credit policies and operation. 

3. Such policy should be cleared 
with the sales manager to assure co- 
ordination. 

4. The credit manager should get 
advance executive agreement on a 
pre-determined credit or bad debt 
charge-off or bad debt ceiling, which 
should be graduated to conform with 
need of volume, in coordination with 
the production and distribution pro- 
gram. 

5. Pre-analyze every customer's 
and prospective customer’s responsi- 
bilities and paying record and as- 
sign a definite line of credit in ad- 
vance. 

6. Inform sales management of 
such pre-determined line of credit, 
as an aid to assignment of individual 
account sales quota. 
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Wit and Sales Leaders Spell [t Out at Clinic 


SALES EXECUTIVES, N.A.C.M. AND STATE CREDIT OFFICIALS, MODERATOR 


ABOVE (1 to r): W. C. Sugg, district sales manager, The Upjohn Company, and president of the Sales Executive Club of Atlanta; 
Edwin B. Moran, secretary, National Association of Credit Men, (Chicago), keynote speaker; Paul W. Miller, president, The 
Marlborough Company, Atlanta, past president of both N.A.C.M. and the Georgia Association of Credit Men, and president of board 
of trustees, Credit Research Foundation; J. C. Purvis, treasurer, Atlantic Steel Company, N.A.C.M. director and president of the 


Georgia Association; and W. C. Callahan, assistant sales manager, Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, and moderator. 


7. The credit executive should 
travel the territory to acquaint him- 
self with customers and prospects, 
so that by personal contact he can 
check the pre-determined line of 
credit. 

8. Act as counselor and help cus- 
tomers on their own credit and 
financial controls while the sales de- 
partment assists them on such mat- 
ters as merchandising and display, 
so that the combined effort of Sales 
Se SS. 

“The swivel chair has 
ruined more good men than 
have women, liquor and 
gambling.” 


—Edwin B. Moran 


(before Atlanta Sales-Credit 
Conference) 








and Credit may bring maximum 
profitable turnover. 


9. Attend all sales meetings, con- 
ventions and industry exhibitions 
where customer and prospect may 
be met. 

10. Sales and credit executives 
should coordinate information in se- 
lection of dealers, agencies and 
sources of distribution. 

Mr. Moran challenged credit ex- 
ecutives to take a greater interest in, 
and exert more effort toward, keep- 
ing volume above the “break-even” 
point. He presented several case his- 
tories and examples to prove his as- 
sertion that “the modern and effi- 
cient credit executive is a prime fac- 
tor in successful distribution and 
increased production.” 

Speakers in the panel discussion 
emphasized the importance of pro- 
moting goodwill toward the com- 
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pany as a function of credit manage- 
ment through personal relationship 
with customers and close contact 
with the sales department. High- 
lights of the presentations follow: 


Teamwork with Sales Needed 
For Volume Business, Profit 


W. L. HOUSE, Credit Manager, The 
Electric Supply Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia: 


SHORT time ago CREDIT AND 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, the na- 
tion’s leading credit monthly, carried 
a symposium on “What Sales Lead- 
ers Expect of the Credit Man.” As 
I read those fine articles I felt that 
the theory of a gulf between Sales 
and Credit was only a myth—not 
real at all. 


The things the sales department 
wanted were, in many cases, what 
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the credit man also wanted, so 
there must exist a common goal 
toward which to work as a team. 
Success is built on cooperation. 


With some uncertainty as to just 
what lies ahead of us businesswise, 
we May well think of what we may, 
as individuals and as companies, do 
to make our lot secure. I suggest 
these guideposts to a better year for 
our organizations: 


1 Remember always that the cus- 

* tomer is the backbone of our 
business.—Without the support of 
the customer and the handling of his 
business there would be no justifi- 
cation for our existence. 


2 Develop the marginal account, 

* to sell the most goods to the 
most people at a fair profit.—In the 
marginal account lie both the great- 
est potential and the greatest risk. 
The credit man, for all his sales- 
mindedness, must approach the 





CREDIT UNION savings of employees 


of the United Air Lines, Chicago, 
passed a record $2.5 millions when 
E. J. Langel, secretary-treasurer of the 
chapter, was handed a check by Betty 
Leahy, secretary. The union’s loans in 


1952 were $3 millions. 


problem within the bounds of sound 
credit practice—“the sale is not com- 
plete until the account is collected.” 


3 Conduct the credit department 

* in such a way as to increase the 
goodwill of the customers.—Good- 
will is an important factor in every 
business. And what may we consider 
goodwill? The United States Su- 
preme Court has defined goodwill as 
“the disposition of the customer to 
return to the place of business where 
he has been well treated.” 

Customer goodwill is a valuable 
asset not génerally set out in the 
balance sheet, but certainly it may 
be reflected there through the addi- 
tion of profits. : 

The credit department can play 





NEW COMPETITION DEADLINE MARCH 2 


So many requests have been received from credit executives 
for more time to whip into shape their articles in the competition 
on Office Streamlining that the Advisory Committee of Credit 
and Financial Management has consented to extension of the 
deadline to March 2nd. Letters must be postmarked not later 
than March 2 to be considered by the judges. For details see the 
second cover of this issue—then take pen in hand, but fast! 





its part in personal contacts with 
the customer. It is important, where 
personal contacts are limited, that 
letters be made friendly. 


4, Cooperate with the sales depart- 

* ment to make 1953 the best year 
in the company’s history—Harmony 
and cooperation are positive atti- 
tudes which generate a healthful 
relationship. In these days of strong 
competition a company must effec- 
tively use every sales tool at its 
command. The sales and credit de- 
partments working together can pull 
business volume to their company. 
It will take this teamwork to make 
the year successful. 


Bank’s ’52 Installment Loans 
At $61 Millions Gross Volume 


GEORGE TOMBERLIN, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Citizens and Southern 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia: 


HE PRINCIPLES of credit are 

basic to all business. The three 
C’s of Character, Capacity and Col- 
lateral, apply to all. Yet the bank- 
er’s approach must be more con- 
servative. Here are some of the 
variables: 

1. His commodity, the money he 
has to lend, does not belong to him. 

2. Because it belongs to his de- 
positors, it is always subject to their 
demand. He cannot “freeze it” for 
lengthy contract periods. In the 
main, his must be short term credits. 

3. Credit losses are always net 
losses. Credit extension on com- 
modity sales always embraces the 
profit markup. If the markup is 25 
per cent, then the actual out-of- 
pocket loss is only 75 per cent of 
the credit extended. The bank credit 
loss is always 100-cent dollars. 

The forward-looking banker nev- 
ertheless is conscious of another 
form of credit responsibility, almost 
exclusively his. Bank credit in great 
measure is the foundation for all 
sales and business credits. The man- 
ufacturer in many instances must 
have bank credit for labor, raw 
materials, inventory, before he can 
begin making his commodities avail- 
able to jobbers, distributors and 
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retailers—before they can _ begin 
making sales and credit extensions 
of their own. The same principle 
applies to his credit relation with 
the jobber, distributor, retailer, and 
even the consumer. 


Money channels in to the banker 
from thousands of unorganized 
units and individuals. It concen- 
trates in his bank, At that point he 
can be a constructive force for 
good or a drag anchor on the prog- 
ress of his community. 


He can sit back taking only the 
gilt-edged risks, the fully collater- 
alized loans, investing the balance 
in bonds. He will do all right from 
an income standpoint. But if he 
takes that course, he will be denying 
the use of the money he controls to 
business, industry and the individ- 
ual, and thus will become a stum- 
bling block. The constructive banker 
must find a safe middle course; he 
must take some degree of risk on 
character and ability and make 
money available to capable people. 

Actually, the modern bank is a 
tremendous factor in selling. Con- 
sider the bank merely in terms of 
consumer buying power created 
through credit extended. In 1952 
our bank alone made 110,126 in- 
stallment loans with a gross vol- 
ume of $61,149,870. Our bank 
financed more than 23,082 automo- 
biles. 


This is credit extension which 
makes sales possible. Our whole na- 
tional production economy is predi- 
cated on installment purchasing. Our 
bank credit extension of $61,149,817) 
created immediate purchasing powe! 
for a like amount of commodities. 
Naturally this in turn was reflected 
all along the assembly line, through 
the retailer to the distributor 1 
the manufacturer to the producer o 
the raw materials—and each step 
was marked by sale and resale back 
to the ultimate consumer. 

Finally, the banker is vitally inter 
ested in sales because only sales 
enable the manufacturer or the I 
tailer to liquidate inventory am 
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One question the banker must al- 
ways ask is: “What is the purpose 
of the loan?” If it is for raw material 
or inventory, then the banker must 
be shown that the finished products 
or inventory can be sold or that 
orders for them are already in hand. 
Every modern banker considers the 
sales capacity of the applicant in 
checking the soundness of the loan. 
In many cases he forces the appli- 
cant for the loan to take a clear 
and realistic look at his own ability 
to sell. The banker could do great 
harm to either manufacturer or re- 
tailer by lending him money to pile 
up inventory which might become 
dead weight—frozen assets of the 
business. 

Your banker of today is very sa‘es 
conscious in every credit transac- 
tion which involves the production 
and distribution of goods. 


“No” Is Only Starting Point 
To Approve a Marginal Credit 


ELMER S. JOHNSON, Credit Man- 
ager, Southern States Iron Roof- 
ing Company, Savannah, Georgia: 


E ARE sstrictly wholesalers. 

Our salesmen call on building 
material dealers, lumber yards, sheet 
metal shops, roofing and siding ap- 
plicators, awning manufacturers and 
the like. 


The credit department has full 
responsibility for credit and collec- 
tions. We do not expect our sales- 
men to be collectors in the usual 
sense of the word. Naturally, if 
routine collection effort has failed, 
it is only common sense to request 
the assistance of the salesman. The 
results indicate his efforts are more 
effective under these circumstances. 


We are, in the final analysis, a 
service organization, so goodwill is 
of paramount importance. Our sales- 
men’s calls are not “one shot” prop- 
dsitions. Our salesmen must “live” 
with their customers, as they are 
forever reminding me. Therefore, 
our credit policies and activities must 
be thought out to improve that rela- 
tionship. 

To set up a line of credit for a 
well established dealer with a good 
mercantile rating who discounts each 
month is no problem. But we get 
only two-thirds of our volume from 
that kind of company. The other 


third comes from the marginal ac- — 


count where our profit lies, and that 
1s where we as sales-minded credit 
men come into the picture person- 
ally. I see very few approvals in 
our department—only enough to be 


(Continued on following page) 
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No matter where you are located (U.S.A\) 


Whether you need thousands or millions 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers you a 


quick, practical, continuing solution 


ILL A SUBSTANTIAL increase in cash working capital help 

operate your business more efficiently? Do you need assurance 
that these extra funds will be available to you as needed, either tem- 
porarily or continuously? If the answer is “Yes,”’ get in touch with 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 


ComMERCIAL CrepIT’s method is popular. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers used over Hatr a Bittion Do tars of our money for 
working capital purposes last year. Our method is simple. No interfer- 
ence with ownership, management, profits. No securities to sell, no 
new partners. Our method is fast. Funds usually available within 3 
to 5 days. ComMERcIAL CreEpiIT’s cost is reasonable. There are no 
preliminary expenses and our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Let us send additional facts. Determine for yourself whether 
ComMERCIAL CreEpIT’s method can contribute to your progress and 
profit. Write or wire the nearest ComMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION 
office listed below and say, “Send me information about the plan 
offered in Credit &f Financial Management.” 


Battimore™ 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncELEs 14: 724 S. Spring St. New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


PROBLEM: Plant Modernization. To be noncompeti- 


tive is to invite disaster. We have a plan for financing 
equipment on extended terms. Write us today. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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“Credit is more than facts and figures; there's also human element 





sure my people are not “giving the 
company away.” But I see all rejec- 
tions before they go out. 

In the old days, when a credit 
man said “Nv,” that was it—that 
was the end. Now, when we arrive 
at the point where we are thinking 
“No” (we don’t say it), that is only 
the beginning. There must be some 
way we can make this-sale or ap- 
prove this line of credit safely, some 
angle or gimmick or brainstorm— 
and there usually is. 

One case to illustrate the point: 

A young fellow of 26 and his even 
younger brother decided to carry 
on their late father’s business. The 
‘estate was tied up and they had very 
little capital of their own. In spite 
of that, they landed a substantial 
contract for which they needed $18,- 
000 worth of material from us. Our 
salesman got the order after con- 
siderable effort and it came to me 
for approval. On the face of it, the 
deal looked impossible, so I caught 
the next plane. After all, we had 
25 per cent gross profit in the sale, 
and the salesman’s commission was 
substantial, so it was worth the 
effort. 

The salesman and I spent hours 
with the customer until we had ex- 
hausted all possibilities. The banks 
turned us down, the lawyer for the 
estate would not cooperate, the 
owner of the property would not 
accept an assignment. It looked 
hopeless. Then I asked the customer 
if his father had purchased most of 
his requirements from any one com- 
pany in town during his lifetime. He 
mentioned a substantial AAA1 con- 
cern. I said, “Let’s go see them.” 

We were received in a friendly and 
sympathetic manner. After we had 
explained the circumstances, this 
company agreed to take the billing 
at a small percentage for the trou- 
ble, purely as a friendly gesture 
toward the son of a man they had 
held in high regard, who had helped 
them become successful. 


Learn Customer’s Business; 
Build Personal Relationship 
W. J. GASSERT, Southeastern Re- 


gion Credit Manager, General 
Foods Sales Division, General 
Foods Corporation, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia: 
WONDER how often even those 
directly engaged in credit stop 
to consider the marvelous usefulness 


of credit in our free enterprise eco- 
nomic system. Credit is not a sub- 
stitute for capital, but is the instru- 
ment for giving mobility and greater 
effectiveness to the working capital 
of business. 


On the service approach to your 
job: — 

1. Endeavor to learn as much as 
you can about your customers’ 
business, not by prying but by sin- 
cere personal interest. 

2. Develop personal relationship 
with customers. There just isn’t 
any substitute for personal ac- 
quaintance. Get to know them, 
their interests, their problems. 


Sales without payment are a lia- 
bility, manufacturing without sales 
calamity, and purchase without 
manufacture is impossible. You 
credit managers are right at the top. 
Without you there would be chaos; 


your decisions are that important. 
With that importance comes the re- 
sponsibility to work with and coop- 
erate with other departments, par- 
ticularly Sales. 

Sales-mindedness to me means a 
complete and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the sales 
department, not to the degree that 
the credit manager is unduly influ- 
enced by personalities or by pres- 
sure to obtain additional volume, but 
rather that he have complete com- 
mand of every available fact in a 
situation before he arrives at a de- 
cision. 

The return to greater competition 
is always accompanied by deteriora- 
tion of the marginal business units. 
This deterioration often takes place 
quite rapidly, resulting in bad debt 
losses. This is not to be interpreted 
that a successful credit operation 
should eliminate all bad debt losses. 
An over cautious and restrictive 
credit policy undoubtedly would re- 
sult in a loss of profitable sales vol- 
ume. The sounder approach is to 
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weigh the probable credit losses 
against the profits applicable to ad- 
ditional sales which may be obtained 
under a more liberal policy. In this 
manner, the risk is deliberately un- 
dertaken in the light of the best 
judgment of the credit manager. 
Finally, a credit manager’s posi- 
tion should not only. contribute to 
the profits of the business but con- 
serve them as well. , 


Sales and Credit Have Duty 
To Swap Data on Customers 


FLOYD C. NEWTON, JR., Treas- 
urer, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, 
Georgia: 


E MANUFACTURE a variety 
of textile items sold to whole- 
salers and jobbers, the larger retail- 
ers, cutters and manufacturers of 
textile items. Our sales personnel 
call on and correspond with custo- 
mers scattered over wide territories. 
Our sales are made under a stand- 
ard sales. contract which states the 
seller has the right at any time, on 
any unfilled portion of an order, to 
limit the amount of credit or to 
require payment prior to delivery. 
Our sales normally are on terms of 
10 days, 70 days; in some particular 
instances on the basis of extended 
or seasonal dating. 
Hence sales and credit are phases 
of the same problem: how to make 
a profitable sale. 


We feel that our problem has 
been one of developing mutual re- 
spect and cooperation between our 
sales and credit forces, a proper 
coordination between the two be- 
fore, during and after the sale. 


In our discussions with salesmen 
we frequently have heard the argu- 
ment that credit men concern then- 
selves only with eliminating credit 
losses and do not give sufficient con- 
sideration to profitable sales which 
may be lost by a too restrictive credit 
policy. The feeling in our company is 
that a credit department should not 
operate on the basis of whether 4 
sale can be made but on the basis 
of how it can be made safely. 


Numerous procedures can be fol- 
lowed. Guarantees by principals in 
the business or other interested 
parties can be obtained. Frequently 
the credit man can give beneficial 
advice on a customer’s financial 
policy. Where it is desirable, ar- 
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rangements can be made for cus- 
tomers to discount receivables or 
finance inventory with the proper 
agencies. Also, terms of sale can be 
varied to meet conditions presented 
by particular accounts. 

Any action taken by the credit 
department, however, must be based 
upon accurate information. In de- 
veloping this, the sales department 
should be a tremendous help. From 
the start salesmen can report their 
impressions of new accounts. They 
can obtain factual information such 
as the correct name of the customer’s 
business and the principals involved. 
They can determine the names of 
other sources of supply which can 
be used as credit references, and the 
name of the customer’s bank. They 
can learn the nature of the oper- 
ation and the probable extent of 
the customer’s requirements. All of 
these data are of vital interest to the 
salesman himself. 


The credit department, in turn, 
can be of great help to the selling 
staff. For example, it can provide 
the salesman with much informa- 
tion which it obtains from outside 
sources concerning the customer’s 
method of operation. 


It can advise salesmen when ac- 
counts become delinquent or run 
to excessive amounts, and it can 
follow a sensible collection policy 
which makes it easier for the sales- 
man to sell the account again. 

By operating our credit depart- 
ment on the basis of how sales can 
be handled safely, and by working 
closely together with our sales de- 
partment, we feel we have accom- 
plished several results. First, we are 
able to accept on some basis most 
sales which can be made. Secondly, 
we find the method effective in keep- 
ing our credit losses to a minimum. 
Thirdly, it makes our credit work 
easier, through information supplied 
by our sales force; and, fourthly, we 
save our salesmen wasted time and 
effort calling on poor accounts and 
we help them sell by keeping our 
credit relations with our customers 
on a frank and above-board basis. 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
Nive Years bank credit experience, 
Covering credit arrangements with 
Manufacturing companies, large and 
small, hard, heavy and soft lines. Na- 
tional company experience instalment 
credit sales. Legal background. Ex- 
Perienced in government regulations. 
Seeks opportunity for present and fu- 
ture, Will relocate. Box 383 CFM, 
Credit and Financial Management. 
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PANEL PARTICIPANTS 


W. L. House, credit manager of The 
Electric Supply Company, Atlanta, is 
a graduate of the University of Georgia, 
Atlanta Division, and treasures his 
B.B.A. degree in credit management as 
the first in that field awarded by the 
university. Mr. House received the Fel- 
low Award in 1952. He is treasurer of 
the Georgia Association of Credit 
Management, Inc., and a member of the 
credit education committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


GEORGE TOMBERLIN, vice president of The 

Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
assigned to the main office in Atlanta, 
returned to the bank after 414 years of 
service in the Army, from which he was 
discharged in 1945 as a captain. He at- 
tended the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for three years. 
Mr. Tomberlin is a member of the ad- 





Many industries cannot 
be sure they will have a 
market for their goods five 
years hence. New process- 
es, new inventions, new 
fashions are adopted over- 
night. The company that 
rests on its laurels is living 
in a fool’s paradise. 

—Sales Management 








ministrative committee of the Graduate 
School and is president of the alumni 
association. He is a contributor to 
“Financial Handbook,” published by 
Prentice-Hall. 


ELMER S. JOHNSON, credit manager of 

The Southern States Iron Roofing 
Company, Savannah, Ga., prefaced this 
affiliation with a wide variety of ex- 
perience detailed on page 5 of this issue. 


W. J. Gassert, Southeastern region 

credit manager of General Foods 
Sales Division of General Foods Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
was a native New Yorker and attended 
New York University Evening College, 
majoring in accounting. He began credit 
work with General Foods in 1927. His 
office services 1,800 customers in 13 
southeastern states. 


.Ftoyp C. Newrton, Jr., treasurer of 


Dundee Mills, is also credit manager 
of Dundee Mills and Rush Cotton Mills, 
also of Griffin, and Hartwell Mills, Hart- 
well, Ga. Graduate of the University of 
Georgia and the Harvard University 
graduate school of business administra- 
tion, Mr. Newton served in the Army 
as a lieutenant colonel. He holds the 
Legion of Merit and decorations from 
the French, British and Brazilian gov- 
ernments. He was employed by Dundee 
Mills in 1946 as credit manager, elected 
assistant treasurer in 1949, became 
treasurer last year. 













Globe 
Machinery 
saves 10,000 
a year with 
Simplified Accounting 


The Globe Machinery and Supply 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa has 
broken with custom and saved up- 
wards of $10,000 a year handling 
accounts receivable. They no 
longer maintain machine-posted 
accounts receivable ledgers, and 
no longer send monthly statements 
as a matter of regular routine. How 
do they do it? By installing Rem- 
ington Rand’s pay-by-invoice plan, 
SUIAP (Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan). The result has 
been a better credit history than 
that obtained previously with 
ledger sheets. Now when state- 
ments are sent they mean some- 
thing. The customer is told the 
amount of each invoice he owes 
and just how delinquent-he is. 
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DETAILS 

IN FREE 

BOOKLET 
rT LV | “= 
REMINGTON RAND INC. | 
Room 1746, 315 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.10 | 
| I would like to see free booklet | 
| S 1721 describing in detail this | 
| SUIAP installation. | 
| Name Position | 
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| Firm 
| Address | 
| City. Zone__—_State | 
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ANOTHER AID TO MANAGEMENT BY REMINGTON RAND 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


MartTIN B. WEINSTOCK, now secre- 
tary-treasurer of the M. J. Merkin 
Paint Company, Inc., New York 
City, started with the concern as a 
bookkeeper in 1922. Graduated from 
New York University five years 
later, he became ‘secretary and a 
director of the company in 1929. He 
was elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and director, of 
the subsidiary Lewis Asphalt Engi- 
neering Corporation in 1932. Mr. 
Weinstock has held all offices, in- 
cluding the presidency, in the Paint 
and Allied Industries Credit Asso- 
ciation, and is a member of the 
credit planning committee of the 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. 


Miss Bess B. Lorine, credit man- 
ager, Boston Woven Hose and Rub- 
ber Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
and a director of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association, has been elected 
governor of the Fourth District of 
Quota International, an international 
organization of executive and pro- 
fessional women. Miss Loring has 
been associated with Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Company during 
her entire business career, com- 
mencing in secretarial work. A 
pioneer in the credit educational 
program of the Boston Credit Asso- 
ciation, she has served as president 
of the local chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit and is chairman 
of its board of governors. 


L. E. CUNNINGHAM, advanced from 
manager of the wholesale credit de- 
partment of The Ohio Oil Company 
to assistant general credit manager, 
has been in the company since 1931, 
when he joined the credit depart- 
ment at Robinson, IIl., where he had 
been assistant cashier of the Farm- 
ers and Producers Bank. Appointed 
district credit manager in 1935, he 
moved to the general office at Find- 
lay 15 years later to head the whole- 
sale credit department. 


J. J. FARRELL, assistant treasurer 
of the United States Steel Company, 
has also been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the United States Steel 
Corporation and will have respon- 
sibility for the treasury administra- 
tion and credit activities formerly 
included in the manufacturing and 
coal divisions of the company. After 
graduation from New York Univer- 
sity, Mr. Farrell started with the 


American Steel & Wire Company in 
1922 as an office boy, and advanced 
to treasurer of that subsidiary in 
1944. Last September he was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the 
United States Steel Company. Prior 
to moving to Pittsburgh, Mr. Farrell 
was active in community affairs in 
Cleveland. He was formerly direc- 
tor, vice president and trustee of 
Kiwanis Foundation of Cleveland 
and director of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, an affiliate of the 
Citizens League of Cleveland. He is 
an active member of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Credit Research Foundation. 


M. B. WEINSTOCK 


J. J. FARRELL 


OxtaF Ravnpat has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of 
American Express Company, New 
York City. In the treasurer’s re- 
sponsibilities he succeeds Thomas 
R. Clark, who died recently. 


Water J. Drent has been ap- 
pointed wholesale credit manager, 
western division, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Company, at San Fran- 
cisco. For the past year he has 
served Tide Water as Washington 
district credit manager at Seattle. 
FranNK M. WALKvup, assistant credit 
manager, Sacramento, will succeed 
him in Seattle. 


FranK E. HALDERMAN, treasurer, 
Bower Roller Bearing Company, 
Detroit, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 
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The election of MEYER KESTNBAu, 
president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Chicago clothing manufacturer, to 
chairmanship of the Committee for 
Economic Development follows ex- 
tensive service in the interests of the 
Committee. He was a vice chair- 
man as well as chairman of the re- 
search and policy committee. He 
succeeds Marion B. Folsom, treas- 
urer of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Folsom re- 
signed both from the Committee and 
from Eastman to become undersec- 
retary of the U. S. Treasury. 


GERALD T. LAWLER has_ been 
elected treasurer of the Mills Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago. He was for- 
merly controller at Twin Coach 
Company, Kent, Ohio. 


CiypE J. McABEE is now con- 
troller of Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc. 
New York. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton. 


Harry J. DELANEY, executive vice 
president, Meinhard, Greeff & Com- 
pany, New York City, past president 
of the New York Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Association, and 
past N.A.C.M. director, has been 
elected a director of the National 
Conference of Commercial Receiv- 
able Companies, Inc., the national 
trade association of commercial 
finance companies. 

C. G. Lucas, formerly with Mid- 
Continent Paint Company, is now 
credit manager at Viking Refrigera- 
tion Company, Kansas City, suc- 
ceeding Watter HurrMan,_ who 
moves into cost accounting. 


WitiraM H. MEtcatre has been ad- 
vanced to treasurer of the Maloney 
Distributing Company, Omaha. 


Coincident with the appointment 
of Cartton W. Barrett to assistant 
credit supervisor, at San Francisco, 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company, 
WarRREN VAN VLEAR was named t0 
succeed him as credit manager o 
the Portland (Ore.) office. 

Mr. Barrett started in 1936 as as- 
sistant credit manager in the Sat 
Francisco division, went on to credit 
department manager for the Fresno 
division and credit manager of the 
Western Waxed Paper Company it 
Portland. Mr. Van Vlear, formerly 
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manager of the credit and account- 
ing department of the Oakland di- 
vision, had joined Zellerbach in San 
Francisco and was credit authorizer 
before promotion to the credit man- 
ager position in the Oakland branch. 


R. Guy Ecuots, general credit 
manager and assistant treasurer of 
American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been appointed 
manager of the insurance depart- 
ment. Epmunp A. SCHAEFER suc- 
ceeds Mr. Echols as general credit 
manager. Mr. Schaefer’s_ entire 
business career has been with 
American Crayon. Starting in 1924, 
he served in various capacities, and 
for the last few years was first as- 
sistant to Mr. Echols in charge of 
credits and collections. 





E. A. SCHAEFER 


R. F. THARP 


RicHarD F. THarPp has been ap- 
pointed controller of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company and its 
affiliates. He succeeds to the con- 
trollership responsibilities now held 
by Edward V. Mills, vice president 
and controller, who as vice president 
will continue in an advisory capacity 
until 1954, when he will retire. Mr. 
Tharp joined Fireman’s Fund in San 
Francisco in March, 1950, as general 
auditor. He formerly was associated 
with John F. Forbes & Co., certified 
public accountants. He received his 
degree from the school of business, 
University of California, in 1938. He 
is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants and the Cali- 
fornia State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. In World War 
II Mr. Tharp served in the Pacific 
as an air-ground liaison officer in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel. 


Epwin G. Hott has been named 
vice president and Joun E. Fre.p 
assistant treasurer of Cone Mills, 
Inc, New York City, as announced 
by S. F. Dorbben, president. Mr. 
Holt joined Cone Mills in 1933, Mr. 
Field has been with the company 
Since 1937. 


G. E. Atiez, credit manager, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Sioux 
City, lowa, immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Interstate Division, 


Sioux City, has been named credit 
supervisor for the southern district 
with headquarters at Atlanta. Mr. 
Allee will have charge of credits 
over nine branches. 


Epwarp J. CHALIFoUX, treasurer, 
Photopress, Inc., Chicago, has been 
advanced to president, succeeding 
his late father. 


J. Harotp HuGHEs succeeds HENRY 
C. ScuHeer, retired, as credit man- 
ager of American Woolen Company, 
New York City. Mr. Hughes joined 
American Woolen 45 years ago as 
office boy. He has been assistant 
credit manager the last ten years. 


GeEorGE CHAZANOW has been ap- 
pointed vice president for finance of 
the Stone Container Corporation, 
Chicago. He will continue as assist- 
ant to the company’s executive 
officers. 


D. Linn Ptantz, after 35 years with 
General Electric Supply Company, 
Seattle, exercised his retirement 
rights but found retirement bore- 
some and has accepted a position as 
treasurer of the Connelly Accept- 
ance Corporation. Mr. Plantz is a 
past director (1938-1941) of the 
Seattle Association of Credit Men. 
W. J. BisHopp, assistant credit man- 


ager to Mr. Plantz the last two years, 
has succeeded him in the post of 
credit management. 


FRANK J. McKeown has retired as 
credit manager of Alberts Milling 
Company, Seattle. Mr. McKeown is 
a past director of the Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and past presi- 
dent and director of the (Seattle) 
Association Collectors, Inc. He is 
succeeded by STEPHEN BIBLER. 


Stacey H. Girrorp, appointed sec- 
retary and counsel of the Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corporation, Chicago, 
succeeds EuGENeE A. LEVINSON, re- 
tired. Mr. Gifford was secretary and 
counsel of the Reid Murdoch division 
of Consolidated Grocers, with which 
he has been associated since 1924. 


PRESTON DurFEE, credit manager, 
A-1 Manufacturing Company, Los 
Angeles, has been advanced to di- 
visional manager in charge of dis- 
tribution. LLynpon BEHYMER has 
succeeded to the credit managership. 


Wayne Irwin has assumed new 
duties as vice president and con- 
troller of Pullman Company, Chi- 
cago, succeeding the late R. J. 
Lascelles.-FRANK L. STELLNER, direc- 
tor of purchases at U. S. Gypsum, 
succeeds Mr. Irwin as secretary and 
treasurer. 


Your insurance problems 
are Our Business 


Our service consists of giving you sound insurance counsel and 


purchasing for you, from leading markets, the proper forms of 


insurance to cover your business operations. It provides for 


keeping your insurance costs at a minimum and reducing the 


frequency and severity of losses through our protection engi- 


neering services. When losses do occur, it includes continuing 


supervision that carries your claims through to satisfactory 


payment. Your insurance problems are our business. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. 


St. Louis 
Calgary 


Indianapolis 
Washir.gton Tulsa 


New York, 70 Pine St. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles 
Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo 
Phoenix Milwaukee 


Toronto 
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Profit-Sharing Plans and Trusts Offer 
Corporation Way to Cut Down Tax Bill 


VICTOR R. WOLDER 
Counselor-at-Law 
New York, N.Y. 


AXPAYERS, primarily corpora- 
[ie in the upper tax brackets 

and eapectally in the high excess- 
profits tax brack- 
ets, would do 
well to study the 
provisions of the 
Internal Revenue 
Code relating to 
qualifying profit- 
sharing plans and 
trusts.” The tax 
benefit features 
Pie of these plans, 

Vv. R. WOLDER while generally 
known, again have been achieving 
increasing importance. 

The Internal Revenue Code spe- 
cifically permits establishment of a 
profit-sharing plan which, when 
qualified,” allows the contribution 
made to the plan to be deductible 
immediately in full as an expense of 
the business, and the beneficiaries 
do not have to report their benefits 
until, as, if and when they actually 
receive them.” 


This type of profit-sharing plan 
is not to be confused with a pension 
plan. The latter generally is com- 
puted on an actuarial basis, re- 
quires annual payment of fixed ob- 
ligations regardless of whether the 
company is or is not making 
profits. The profit-sharing plan 
does not require this. 


The Internal Revenue Code spe- 
cifically provides that a company 
having such profit-sharing plan may 
have a tax deduction in any year up 
to 15 per cent of the total compen- 
sation of the employees covered. The 
Code further provides for certain 
carry-overs, so that contributions 
from the profits of one year may be 
used as deductions in a succeeding 
year or years. Employees need not 
contribute to the plan, but some 
plans provide for contributions by 
employees and give them larger 
benefits. 


Trust Considered Tax-Exempt 


One of the biggest benefits of this 
plan is that it employs a trust. The 
trust is considered tax-exempt. The 
income and earnings of the trust are 
tax exempt. 


So, too, because payments are 
immediately deductible as an ex- 
pense, much of the payment into the 
plan comes out of monies which 
otherwise would go out for taxes. 

No continuing payment is required 
in any year where profits fall below 
a certain basic minimum. If the com- 
pany, before contributing to the 
plan, would like to set aside a part 
of its profits for dividends, capital 
improvements, expansion or un- 
known contingencies, a basic mini- 
mum amount may be set forth. 
Further, the plan may provide that 
all losses or deficits, and failure to 
earn minimum profits in prior years, 
must be made up out of the profits 


| SPECIALIZING in federal tax 
matters and handling cases 
in the Treasury Department, the 
United States Tax Court, and 
other federal district and appel- 
late courts, Attorney Victor R. 
Wolder is also a contributor to 
such publications as the New 
York Law Journal, the Tax 
Magazine, National Waste Re- 
view, Scrap Age and the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
He has written weekly and 
monthly columns for various 
publications, among them the 
New York Journal of Account- 
ancy and the U.S. Procurement 
Weekly Review, and frequently 
addresses associations in various 
businesses and industries. 


of the current year before further 
payments are required. 


The plan may be self-adminis- 
tered. While it is not necessary to 
appoint a trust company as trustee 
of the fund, that is permissible and 
many companies find it highly de- 
sirable. The decision depends 
largely on personal desires and 
policies of management. If a trust 
company is named, the company 
usually appoints a separate com- 
mittee to administer other aspects 
than the holding of the trust fund. 


There is no limitation in law as to 
how the trust fund is to be invested, 
whether in listed or unlisted securi- 
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ties, mortgages, or any other type 
of property. The one controlling fac- 
tor is that the investment must not 
pervert or frustrate the purpose of 
the plan, which is to be for the sole 
benefit of the employees. 


Annuity Purchase Is Not Required 

No life insurance or annuity need 
be purchased. Hence, there need be 
no concern for the prospect of meet- 
ing continuing obligations to pay out 
substantial sums in a period when 
the company can least afford the 
payments. On the other hand, many 
plans provide for purchase of single 
premium insurance or annuity poli- 
cies, and there are provisions for 
other types of insurance or annuity 
purchases out of the company’s con- 


. tributions. Purchase with trust pro- 


ceeds, of course, is highly desirable. 

The beneficiaries are the employ- 
ees. It is not prescribed that all em- 
ployees be covered, but many plans 
do. Some plans require a certain 
period of service before employee 
participation starts. In any event, 
when the plan qualifies under the 
Internal Revenue Code, the benefits 
to beneficiaries are not taxable until 
actually received by them. More- 
over, if an employee’s benefit is re- 
ceived in a lump sum by reason of 
severance of employment, then the 
payment is received as a long-term 
capital gain instead of ordinary in- 
come. 


Each year the employer’s con- 
tribution is divided among the en- 
ployees’ accounts. Many allocation 
formulas have been devised. Under 
the income tax law the distribution 
will be permitted so long as the 
allocation is not discriminatory. 


The law specifically states that, 
where the employee’s allocated in- 
terest is in direct proportion to the 
amount which his compensation 
bears to the total compensation of 
all employees covered by the plan, 
no discrimination is deemed to take 
place. Some companies desire to 
provide for past service credits for 
employees of long service. In some 
instances, this is very desirable; in 
others it is not. 


Service Period before Interest Starts 


Moreover, there may be provision 
that the employee beneficiaries’ in- 
terest does not vest until he or she § 
has been with the company a certait 
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number of years after establishment 
of the plan. If the employee leaves 
before certain designated periods of 
length of service, the employee’s in- 
terest may be forfeited in whole or 
in part in favor of those who remain. 


While there might not be any 
vested rights in the employee until 
the latter actually becomes entitled 
to his benefit, most plans provide 
that after one, two or three years of 
service the employee’s rights com- 
mence to vest. The Treasury Depart- 
ment generally desires 100 per cent 
vesting within ten years of coverage. 
Thus, a plan may provide for no 
vesting during the first two years, 
and then 12% per cent vesting for 
each of the next eight years. This 
would mean that if the employee 
left before ten years, he would for- 
feit 124% per cent for each year less 
than 10 that he was covered. 


Reallocation among continuing 
employees is generally based on 
their interest in the trust fund or 
their compensation ratios; or may 
be the basis of the ratio that their 
compensation bears to total com- 
pensation of all employees covered. 
This provision has a tendency sub- 
stantially to favor those employees 
who remain a long time. This 
would include the owners of the 
corporation if they are also em- 
ployees of it. 


The time of distribution can be 
very flexible in the absence of Wage 
Stabilization Board” or Salary 
Stabilization Board“ regulations. 
Distributions of an employee’s vested 
interest generally are made or begun 
upon the occurrence of events, such 
as death, severance from employ- 
ment by reason of disability, retire- 
ment, or resignation or discharge 
before retirement age. Usually, 
where resignation or discharge oc- 
curs before retirement age, the em- 
ployee loses certain rights according 
to the forfeiture provisions. 


Boards Prepare Special Regulations 


The Wage Stabilization Board and 
the Salary Stabilization Board pre- 
pared special regulations which per- 
mit establishment of these plans, and 
so long as they conform to a certain 
pattern (which is easy to meet) they 
automatically will receive approval. 


—_—.. 


(1) inational Revenue Code Section 23 
(2) am --Regulations 111: Sec. 29:23 (P) 
Seq. 


(3) Internal Revenue Code Section 165. 
(4) General Wage Regulation No. 21, as 
amended, 


(5) anncral Salary Regulation No. 6, as 


ulings and Opinions 


Warns on “Excessive” Fees 


Only “fair and reasonable com- 
pensation,” commensurate with 
quantity and quality of service per- 
formed and responsibility assumed, 
is to be awarded to receivers and 
their attorneys, the third U. S. cir- 
cuit court of appeals, Philadelphia, 
admonished judges of federal dis- 
trict courts in its jurisdiction in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 


In a decision written by Judge 
Albert B. Maris, setting aside as 
“excessive” the fees totaling $66,500 
awarded by Judge Thomas J. Clary 
to the three former receivers of 
Roberts and Mander Corporation, 
Hatboro, Pa., the judges were urged 
to scrutinize claims carefully, to 
avoid duplication. Judge Maris ad- 
vised that in cases with more than 
one receiver the claims should be 
considered as a group, with larger 
fee to a receiver performing more 
services than his associates. 


Occupation Tax Rules 


Under eight changes made by the 
Illinois state department of revenue 
in the retailers’ occupation rules and 
regulations, in substance the new 
rules will tax sales to persons who 
are engaged in service occupations 
and who incidentally transfer the 
property to others in connection 
with rendering service. The changes, 
necessitated by the Illinois supreme 
court’s decision in the case of Mod- 
ern Dairy Company versus Depart- 
ment of Revenue, include a new 
Rule 9 which covers the subject 
matter of Bulletin No. 1, which has 
been rescinded. 

Orville B. Tearney, legislative 
committee chairman of the Chicago 
Association of credit men, quotes 
the revenue department announce- 
ment that changes were made in the 
following rules: 


“Article 2, sale at retail, contains 
three sections. 


“Rule No. 2 has two sections: 
(1) Vendors of newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, books and phono- 
graphic recordations, and (2) sup- 
pliers of the above. ; 

“Rule No. 9, persons engaged in 
the graphic arts or related occupa- 
tions, (1) classifications of busi- 
nesses, (2) persons when liable for 
tax, (3) when not liable for tax, (4) 
suppliers when liable for tax and 
(5) when not liable for tax. 





“Rule No. 17, personalizing tangi- 
ble personal property, (1) when the 
tax applies, (2) when the tax does 
not apply. 

“Rule No. 50, vendors of tangible 
personal property employed for 
premiums, advertising, prizes, etc., 
(1) when liable for the tax, and (2) 
when not liable. 


“Rule\ No. 51, sales of containers, 
wrapping and packing materials and 
related products, (1) definition, (2) 
sales for resale, (3) sales for use or 
consumption. 


“Bulletin No. 4 Re-contractors 
with the United States and their 
suppliers, (1) construction contrac- 
tors and their suppliers, (2) other 
service contractors with the United 
States and their suppliers, (3) con- 
tractors not primarily rendering 
service for the United States and 
suppliers of such contractors, (3) 
sales to employees. 


“Bulletin No. 11, Re-suppliers of 
persons engaged in service occupa- 
tions, etc., (1) when liable for tax, 
(2) when not liable for tax.” 


Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 
Quickly Accessible with 


VIAXUN\KKN 


Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 







CO Mee Clie) 


DRAWER FILE 


CC EM home| 
shelving as you stack it” 


No. 511 LETTER SIZE 
UNITs are self-stacking 
with factory applied 
steel side-plates and hor- 
izontal stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at four points. 


No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 
Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details and price list 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + 





fh alidel: (ome Pm alee) 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Your FeperaL Income Tax—gives 

detailed information covering new 
deductions for business and non- 
business expense, including provi- 
sions on capital gains; family part- 
nerships; excess profits tax; split- 
ups and carry-forward charges af- 
fecting net operating losses for cor- 
porations and individuals. Individu- 
al taxpayer will also find a number 
of relief provisions. Indexed. Write 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 221 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Price 
25c each. 


64 Key QUESTIONS FoR Top MANAGE- 

MENT—This brochure, covering 
products and prices, finance and 
control, selling, engineering, manu- 
facturing, personnel, legal and pub- 
lic relations, will be sent on request 
by Barrington Associates, manage- 
ment consultants, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND Ac- 

CIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE— 
Management Aid No. 15 is the sec- 
ond of a series on important types of 
business insurance issued by the 
Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion. Write U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 221 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., for copy. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


Tae S-6 


eONTIC VALE 


AA Replace crowded ‘‘hat 
rv \ trees’’ with efficient S-6 
XH YX \\ Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30’ 
x16” floor space. Keep 
wraps, aired, dry and “‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 


® 
|. VALET RACKS 


Stationary and por- 
table Wardrobe and Locker 
checkrooms. Racks for the office and the home 


~ Commercial, industrial |) 
and institutional wardrobe 
equipment and complete 


Write for VOGEL-PETERSON co. 


Catalog 
OV-130 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
~~ St., Room 1538, Chicago 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


271—Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation will be glad to send a folder 
and other information regarding the 
forming of a credit union for your 
employees. 

Vv 
272—Gray Manufacturing Company 
will send “Now We Really Get 
Things Done,” describing an easier 
way to handle routine paperwork 
and dictation by organizing paper- 
work, how to use the Audograph as 
a work-saver. 

Vv 
273—Standard Register Company’s 
large folder, “There Is a Big Differ- 
ence Possible in the Cost of Produc- 
ing Business Records,” describes its 
products and the engineering and 
research involved. 754 units. 

Vv 
274—Imperial Desk Company’s “Im- 
perial Office Planning Guide” is 
complete with floor plan, furniture 
cut-outs, decorating hints, and other 
information to help in modernizing 
your office. 

Vv 
275—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane will send How to Invest— 
32 pages of sound guidance on the 
selection of stocks and bonds for 
investment, plus glossary of financial 
terms. Forms provided for making 
up personal income account and bal- 
ance sheet. 

v 
276—Marsh Stencil Machine Com- 
pany offers a free HANDBOOK FOR 
SHIPPERS and information on how to 
address shipments at high speed and 
low cost, as well as other useful data. 

Vv 
277—Autopoint Company’s Your 37 
Sates Puans, including catalog of 
Autopoint business gifts, describes 
a method of building goodwill, get- 
ting more sales at less cost, and ef- 
fecting repeat sales. 

Vv 
278—Shaw-Walker Company offers 
a free booklet on SPEEDING Up OFFIcE 
Work—36 pages packed with ideas 
for stretching office time through the 
use of proper office furniture and 
equipment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYSIS— 
Second Edition. By John N. Myer. 
$6. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


+ Intended as a basic text in courses 
in interpretation of financial state- 
ments, Professor Myer’s book is di- 
vided into two sections. One pre- 
sents the general broad problem of 
financial statement analysis; the 
other discusses specific techniques. 
The revision, with new organization 
and material, brings the text up to 
date. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC 
Tuoucut, Edited by Henry. Wil- 
liam Spiegel. Price $6.50. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


+ A collection of essays by 40 prom- 
inent economists writing on other 
outstanding contributors to economic 
theory, this book offers a chrono- 
logical history of ideas all the way 
from Aristotle’s views on Plato to 
Colin Clark’s evaluation of Pigou. 
The six broad classifications are in- 
troduced by the editor with com- 
ments on both the author and the 
economist or group of economists 
about whom the study has been 
written. Dr. Spiegel is professor of 
economics at the Catholic University 
of America. 


Pustic RELATIONS—Principles and 
Problems. By Bertrand R. Can- 
field. $7.65. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
1818 Ridgewood Road, Homewood, 
Ill. 


+ Director Canfield of the Babson 
Institute of Business Administration 
has given the subject of public rela- 
tions a thorough text-book treat- 
ment. While written for college use 
originally, it will be helpful to public 
relations managers, counselors and 
executives of industrial, commercial 
and non-profit organizations. The 
first division covers the various pub- 
lics—employee, stockholder, con- 
sumer, community, trade and pro- 
fessional association, etc. The second 
concerns the tools. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in these columns are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order. from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 











Don’t be misled 


by customers’ references 


Direct inquiries are made frequently to suppliers whose names are fur- 
nished by the customer. Naturally, he will furnish the names of those to 
whom he pays promptly. But there may be others who are carrying past 


due accounts. 


Victor C. Eggerding, President 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, has this to say: 

"I believe that, wherever possible, 
information of credit worthiness 
should be obtained from other 
sources than the customer. Funda- 
mentally, every order should de- 
velop the strongest possible cus- 
tomer relationship, and the most 
important one is usually the first 
one. It profoundly affects customer 
attitude, which will persist, favor- 


ably or unfavorably.” 


“For Service 


REG. \.S.PAT.OFF. 


Offices in more 
than 50 principal 
cities. 
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Credit Interchange a. Po 


of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of CREDIT MEN 


CENTRAL OFFICES 
512-514 Arcade Building 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Report on 
THE —<--~ STORE 
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By-pass the dangers of customers’ references alone. Save the trouble and expense 
of many direct inquiries. Get a Credit Interchange report—the result of a single 
inquiry. It will give you facts about the customer’s paying record—facts from the 
ledgers of many suppliers—in a// lines of business—from a// parts of the country. 


Ask the Bureau serving your area for full information— 


without obligation. Or write 


Credit Interehange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
oi2-14 Areade Building .. . 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Modernizing for Office Eificienc 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


For the Top Drawer Secrets 


A modern way to safeguard vital 
papers, documents and valuables is 
offered in the Invincible Concealed 
Safe Unit, manufactured by Invin- 
cible Metal Furniture Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. Giving the ap- 
pearance of an attractive filing 
cabinet, the top drawer conceals a 
small safe. The safe has a heavy, 
one-half inch, solid steel door with 
an automatic three-point lock. 
Heavy side lock bolts are operated 
automatically by a substantial com- 
bination lock. The safe, inseparably 
welded into the top drawer space of 
the filing cabinet, is covered with 
asbestos to obtain maximum fire 
resistance. The unit is available in 


desk-high model, counter-high or 
standard four-drawer filing cabinet, 
with choice of letter or cap size, 
with or without general lock for 
file drawers. Letter size, the safe 
unit is 11%” wide, 10” high and 
184%” deep. In cap size, the unit is 
14%” deep. It is finished in colors 
and trim to blend in with any mod- 
ern office decor. 


Bookcase with a Sliding Door 


Handsome appearance is a feature 
of this new bookcase with sliding 
door of thick glass. Since it is com- 
pact, it satisfies a variety of storage 
needs in the office. It is of single 
unit design and may be placed end 
to end but not stacked. The manu- 
facturer, The Home-O-Nize Com- 
pany, Muscatine, Iowa, emphasizes 
that the construction is of steel with 
bonderized baked enamel in grey or 
green. The unit shown, 30-B, is 


1134” deep by 30” high and 3414” 
wide. The bookcase can be supplied 
with or without the glass doors, and 
with a 16” depth if desired. Another 
model is available with three ad- 
justable shelves. Manufacturers will 
be glad to send literature and prices 
on request. 


New Spirit Process Duplicator 


The first of a new line of spirit 
process duplicators has been intro- 
duced by A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Il. 
Called Model 220, the duplicator is 
an automatic feed, hand operated 
model which is said to be well suited 
for factory paper work, bulletins, 
notices and other short-run require- 
ments, especially in smaller offices 
and non-commercial organizations. 
The gravity air lock principle uti- 
lized in the moistening system, com- 
bined with a paper retention system 
to give positive paper feeding, re- 
sults in low fluid consumption and 
reduction of paper wastage, making 
for low operating costs. Metallic de- 
cals used for identification of con- 
trols and simple operating instruc- 
tions enable personnel to produce 
high quality copies with a minimum 
of training. Free literature is avail- 
able on request to the manufacturer. 


When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 
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System in the Mailroom Sorting 
Mailroom system starts with sort- 
ing. According to Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation, 1 Leighton Ave, 
Rochester, N.Y., the use of its Sort- 
ing Racks will greatly simplify this 
operation. The racks are built of 
heavy gauge metal, with all-metal 
adjustable shelves, and as many as 
84 shelves can be included, on one- 
inch centers, which can be quickly 
adjusted. They are available with or 
without label holders for identifica- 
tion of compartments. They are com- 
pact, occupying only 13%” by 3214”. 
An available mailing room table has 
been designed to hold two sorting 
racks, and still allow for ample 
working area. Both rack and table 


have a blue-grey fine wrinkle finish, 
and the table has special Presdwood 
top for long, rugged use. 


Electronic Stencil Production 
Mimeographing without stencil 
cutting, through the use of the 
Roneo-Tronic Process Machine, is 
explained by the manufacturer, Addo 
Machine Company, Inc., 145 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. Through an 
electronic process, letters, bulletins, 
forms, drawings, etc., can be repro- 
duced without use of a typewriter o 
stylus, and no heat, light or chemical 
preparations are involved. The ma- 
chine employs an electric scanning 
device which produces a stencil in 
rapid order, and no proof reading is 
required since it is a facsimile copy 
of the original. Changes and correc- 
tions can be made up to the moment 
the material is prepared for the 
machine. The process permits the 








lis 


d 





halftone 
(photographs) in gravure-like qual- 
ity, especially valuable in the prep- 
aration of catalogs, bulletins and 
similar material. This should be of 
interest to all duplicator users for 
its time saving element. 


rendering of pictures 


Ship-Shape Office Partitions 

The new Partition-ettes, an- 
nounced by Arnot and Company, 
Inc. 922 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, 
Md., are designed to fit practically 
all office partition needs. They are 
available in wood to match most 
popular styles and finishes of stand- 
ard office furniture. The manufac- 
turers say that anyone in the office 
can easily and quickly set them up 
without special skill or tools. They 
may be assembled or reassembled 
in accordance with changing needs 
and are movable or free standing. 
They are available in six stock 
lengths and three stock heights, with 
top panels in a choice of matching 
wood, glass or Corrulux. The pur- 
pose is to create private offices in 
large areas without changing basic 
lighting or ventilating, or disturbing 
permanent walls and floors, and 
without work interruption. The 
manufacturers will be glad to send 
all details and prices on request. 






Fluid Type Duplicator 

Several new features have been 
incorporated into the Fluid Type 
Duplicator announced by Rex-O- 
Graph, Inc., 7836 W. Hicks St., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wis. All-electric models 
have an improved three-digit reset 
counter that permits counts up to 
999. An automatic switch (cutout) 
has been incorporated in combina- 
tion with the on-off switch, which 
is said to cut off the paper auto- 
matically if there is a possibility of 
jamming of the paper. A special gear 
reduction unit, an integral part of 
the motor unit, simplifies operation 
and minimizes necessity of service. 
All-electric model RE (shown) has 
a single lever to start and stop the 
machine and to open the master 
clamp to receive a new master. When 
this is moved to the extreme right, 
a drum automatically stops in dis- 
charge position, the master is ejected 
onto a receiving tray and the master 
guide is in position to receive a new 
master. The manufacturer will be 
glad to send other data and prices. 





Multiple-Total Figuring Device 

A new Multiple-Total Adding- 
Subtractor is available through Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Mich. This ten-column 
machine will deliver, instantane- 
ously, group as well as grand totals, 
add and subtract with equal ease, 
and print minus totals without extra 
operations. It is also available with 
a wide carriage. Totaling and enter- 
ing is simplified by a “Shuttle- 
Lever.” At the start of a run of fig- 
ures from sales slips, the operator 
sets a lever and enters figures as 
they appear on slips. Each figure 
automatically is sorted into proper 
group and identified on tape. There 
is a full visible keyboard at com- 
fortable working level. Modern styl- 
ing and two-tone amber-gray color- 
ing make these attractive as well as 
practical additions to the office. 


Many an income tax re- 
port is muffled. 
—Anonymous 
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A New Fast-Reference File 


“Reveldex,” a new functional file 
designed for quick reference opera- 
tions, is manufactured by Diebold, 
Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. Among the 
benefits cited is maximum capacity 
in minimum space. Forms are filed 
on horizontal rotors, one to five of 
which may be used, providing hous- 
ing for up to 8,100 reference records. 
The independent action of the rotors 
means that records of different sizes 
and applications may be housed on 
the same unit for various reference 





There is hardly anything 
in the world that some man 
cannot make a little worse 
... and sell a little cheaper. 
People who consider price 
alone are this man’s lawful 
prey. 

Worden Lines 





functions. Several persons may use 
Reveldex from any direction at the 
same time, speeding the reference 
operation. Records may be offset 
for signaling; different color cards 
may be used to identify classes 
which are fully exposed and may be 
seen quickly. Both sides of records 
can be exposed for easy reading 
without removing the card from the 
file. Portability means the file may 
be placed in a safe or vault at night’ 
for fire protection. Additional. in- 


formation may be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 




















CREDIT RESEARCH FOUNDATION IS 
PROUD TO ANNOUNCE PUBLICATION OF 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT POSITIONS 


This report of a most exhaustive survey which has been under way for many 
months is one of the most valuable publications ever issued in the field of Credit 


Management. 


It is a comprehensive study of the positions in Credit Management, prepared with 
the close cooperation of 150 companies located throughout the country. More than 
3,000 hours of executive time have gone into this significant volume. It is based upon 


current practice—not theory. 


The study has been produced under the supervision of a committee composed of 
some of America’s ablest Credit and Financial Executives. 


WHAT THE STUDY DOES—Analyzes 
and defines all types of credit positions in 
large, medium and small companies— 


Outlines the differences of positions within 
companies— 

Gives a practical plan for judging perform- 
ance and attitude of the individual in credit 
work— 


Shows how to determine fair rates of pay— 


Outlines the qualifications for various types 
of credit positions— 


Provides a basis for comparison of credit 
positions with other positions in an organi- 
zation. 


WHY IT IS IMPORTANT—Because it 
is the first study of its type dealing exclusively 
with the field of Credit Management— 


Because it gives a complete description of 
the functioning of the Credit Department in 
business and industry— 


Because it is an invaluable gauge by which 
management can measure the organization of 
its credit department— 


Because it contains significant information 
on current rates of pay—Because it is a great 
aid in the employe recruiting process— 


Because it gives all credit department work- 
ers a clearer picture of their own jobs. 


CREDIT 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


No matter what your position is in the 
Credit Department of your company you will 
be greatly benefitted by the findings of thi. 
Study. 

“Analysis and Evaluation of Credit Man- 
agement Positions” contains more complete 
descriptive data on credit organization and 
management than has ever idee been pub- 


lished. 


Any ambitious worker in the Credit De- 
partment of any business—large or small— 
will want to own and study this volume. His 
future can be shaped by the wealth of material 
he will find. Its cost is an investment! 


Credit Executives will discover that this 
study will throw light on their own day-by-day 
problems. It provides a detailed listing of 
credit activities that can be used to appraise 
the thoroughness of their credit operations. 
It will also widen their understanding of 
Credit Management and help create a better 
understanding on the part of management. 

Remember this is a composite of the prac- 
tices and experiences of 150 companies of 
every size, including perhaps your own. 


Order Your Copy Today! The cost is 
$15.00 per copy—one of the biggest bargains 
ever offered in the field of Credit Manage- 
ment. 


INC. 


Affiliated with the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 Fourth Avenue . 
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booming Montreal Gets Set for Congress 


By G. J. LECLERC 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
Chairman, General Industry Meetings 
Committee 


ENEZ a Montreal—centre de 
Psi And when you come to 

Gay Montreal for the Second In- 
ternational and 57th Annual Credit 
Congress, May 17-21, a glowing 
handshake awaits you from the 
twelfth largest city of the United 
States and Canada, and from the 
Convention committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust As- 
sociation, host organization. 

“Land of hope for those who toil” 
—that is taken from our National 
Anthem, “O, Canada.” It is descrip- 
tive of the hum and whirl of indus- 
try and business activity every- 
where. All branches of industry are 
participating in the ever-expanding 
productivity. Come and have a look 
for yourself. 

.As these notes are being written, 
much already has been accomplished 
in the preparation of interesting and 
outstanding programs for the general 
convention sessions and those of the 
numerous Industry Groups. 


Canada: Well Represented 


All credit men and women know 
the value of the Industry credit 
meetings. The Montreal Congress 
gives assurance, through program- 
ming already well along toward 
completion, that this year’s delegates 
will take home a wealth of new ideas 
for top operation of their depart- 
ments. 

The large number of Canadian 
companies’ executives who will par- 
ticipate in panel discussions and in 
presentation of formal addresses 
evinces careful attention to diversi- 
fication in the speaking menu, to say 
nothing of the benefits of the 
thought-interchange always har- 
vested by the fellowship that goes 
with convention attendance. Come 











prepared to contribute from your 
own experiences to the advance- 
ment of the profession through the 
Group discussions. Value received 
depends in large part upon the con- 
tribution you make. 

Your registration, if not already 
completed, should be given consid- 
eration, and remember that the 
wife and family will delight in vis- 
iting “Monrayal,” its shopping 
centers, eateries, theaters and other 
amusement and recreation spots. 
We here to the north believe that 
while we are not in heaven, we are 
pretty close to it. 

You men of business will see in 
thriving Montreal a mirror of an 
industrial giant flexing its muscles 
in many directions. The rapid ad- 
vancement of Canada’s industrial 


growth is paralleled by the stability 





G. J. LECLERC 

The chairman of the General Indus- 
try Meetings Committee for the Mont- 
real International Credit Convention 
has been associated with B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
since 1941. He is a past president of 
the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. Mr. Leclerc acquired his 
education in Vermont and Montreal. 


of government and the vast extent 
of metal and oil deposits. The more 
than 4,000 industries in Montreal, 
with annual output exceeding $2 bil- 
lions, will pinpoint that picture of 
progress, whether you come by 
plane, boat or motor. 


Foreign and Domestic Center 


Besides a forefront position in ex- 
portation of Canadian products, 
Montreal is a principal center of pro- 
duction for the domestic market, 
The reasons are several. Besides the 
plenitude of hydroelectric power, 
there’s the fact that Montreal is a 
terminus for all forms of transporta- 
tion with ready egress to foreign 
countries. The Beauharnois plant of 
the Quebec Hydroelectric Commis- 
sion has 1,402,000 horsepower capac- 
ity—two millions when its third unit 
is completed. 

Montreal’s manufacture of heavy 
industry is widely varied—steam 
locomotives and diesels, ships, air- 
craft, with oil refineries, meat pack- 
ing, many other types of plants. Sev- 
eral oil companies recently installed 
new catalytic cracking units. In 
medium and light industrial opera- 
tion the city’s forward-look is equal- 
ly pronounced. Without serious 
challenge Montreal claims Canada’s - 
first rank in the textile, clothing, fur 
and fashion industries. 

The harbor of Montreal, on the 
St. Lawrence, almost 1,000 miles in- 
land from the Atlantic and served by 
both Canadian railways, with 60 
miles of terminal railroad, is oper- 
ated by the National Harbors Board. 
There are ten ‘miles of berthing ac- 
commodations, 26 transit sheds with 
over 2 million square feet of floor 
space, four grain elevators with 15 
million bushel capacity, a cold stor- 
age warehouse of 4,628,000 cubic 
feet. Daily train service from the 
United States is maintained by five 
railways. Montreal is the headquar- 
ters of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. (Turn to page 39) 
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Educators Added to Graduate Schools; 


EGISTRATIONS rapidly are 

nearing maximum enrolment for 
the two sections of the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement of the National Association 
of Credit Men. The Stanford Uni- 
versity school, at Palo Alto, Calif., 
opens July 5th; that at Dartmouth 
College in Hanover, N.H., on August 
2nd. 

Professor David E. Faville and Dr. 
Herbert E. Dougall, professor of 
finance, both of the graduate school 
of business at Stanford, have been 
added to the faculty of the N.A.C.M. 
school in the west. 

Mr. Faville, professor of market- 
ing, who will have the second-year 
course in current trends in market- 
ing, received his A.B. degree from 
Stanford and his M.B.A. from the 
Harvard graduate school of business 
administration. He has served as 
professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, research super- 
visor in the Harvard bureau of busi- 
ness research, instructor in retail 
store management in the Harvard 
business school, dean of the school 
of business administration and di- 
rector of business research at the 
University of Oregon, and as visit- 
ing professor of marketing at the 
University of Colorado, University 
of Hawaii and Columbia University 
in New York. He has been prin- 
cipal economist and consultant to 
the War Production Board. 

Dr. Dougall, who will take charge 
of problems in financial management 
for the second-year students, is a 
graduate of the University of Tor- 
onto and received his M.B.A. and 
Ph. D. degrees from Northwestern 
University. He was on the North- 
western faculty 19 years before 
affiliation with Stanford. At North- 
western he was director of the 
undergraduate division of the School 
of Commerce and director of the 
summer session. He has been tech- 
nical advisor to the President’s 
Emergency Railroad Board and vice 
president of the American Finance 
Association. He is co-author, with 
Dr. Harry G. Guthmann, of Cor- 
porate Financial Policy, Investments, 
and Short Problems in Corporation 
Finance. 





Nothing astonishes men 
so much as common sense 
and plain dealing. 

—Emerson 


Enrollment East and West Nears Limit 
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Dr. J. Knight Allen, appointed 
director of management study re- 
ports for the Stanford school, will 
perform the same function and serv- 
ices for the student body there that 
Professor H. V. Olsen has for the 
Dartmouth group. Dr. Allen re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Brigham 
Young University and his M.B.A. 
and Ph. D. from Stanford. He has 
been on the faculties of the two uni- 
versities, was acting head of the de- 
partment of commerce of the New 
Mexico State Teachers College; di- 
rector of research, California Bank- 
ers Association; assistant to the di- 
vision director and branch chief of 
the O.P.A. in Washington. 

Dr. Allen had charge, for two 
years, of the West Coast Maritime 
Division Renegotiation Office at San 
Francisco. Since 1933 he has been 
on the graduate school of business 
staff at Stanford, excepting two 
years with the California Bankers 
Association, and is now senior 
economist in the economists re- 
search division of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute. Members of the 
Research Institute staff will assist 
him in his directorship of manage- 
ment study reports. 

Thirty different industries and 
businesses were represented by the 
244 executives who attended the 
Dartmouth and Stanford sessions 
last summer. In the following table 


the total representation in each 
classification is shown: 

Automotive Accessories ............ 7 
Bakery Equipment................. 1 
Banking and Finance.............. 36 
SEREMEE Shes b dines bose ances sbian esd e's 1 
Building Supplies & Equipment..... 20 
TENN, ain ctl ois wis wie diaSs aad e ews 7 
Credit Associations ........:....... 6 
Department -StGre........cccsiceccsse 1 
Drugs & Medical Supplies.......... 5 


Electrical Supplies......... Saseesee 
Farm Machinery & Agricultural 


SR ok imecccececcnadttisetess 10 
Mood!) Products 22.05.0000 cSsoecases 9 
PEG hc sawp wesedeesdetoans eae 3 
Fuel, including Gas, Coal........... 4 
Household Furnishings............. 6 


Jewelry, including watches & silver- 
RE ie Cee ii sé acd wae Sasans ieee 
RAwwmer Prods oo. ccsccssscccecs 1 
Manufacturing, Heavy Industries... 24 
Marine & Marine Supplies.......... 3 


DR EOIEED 55s nasdese cen ee nacne 3 
Office Equipment...............000. 3 
Petroleum Products................ 26 
Photographic Supplies.............. 2 
ET ee Do hs chats bape be Vane'a took 3 
Pulp and Paper Products........... 10 
URMER Foe Sk go aee i i 3 
Railroad Equipment................ 1 
Steel and Steel Products........... 31 
PARR c lean Gch sha SwaKERG Sees 6 
PED fo ch hth kocb adie ctkee anes 1 


eee eee eee ee ee eeeeeseeeseeeeeee 


' Banks, who has attended many con- 































































































FLORENCE BANKS 








Commencing her eventful career 
as a school teacher in the State of 
Washington, where she was gradu- 
ated from the Teachers Normal 
School, but desiring commercial ex- 
perience, Miss Florence E. Banks 
deserted the classroom for a busi- 
ness college course. On graduation 
she moved to Los Angeles, in 1907, 
and began credit department work 
with The Cudahy Packing Company. 
Miss Banks, on .May 14, 1917, re- 
signed to become one of the first 
women credit managers, with the 
Los Angeles Soap Company, which 
position she gave up on Dec. 31, 1952, 
for retirement after 3544 years of 
service. 

Well known for her promotion of 
women in credit management, Miss 


















ventions of the N.A.C.M. and never 
missed an annual California District 
Credit Conference, was one of the 
organizers and the first chairman of 
the Credit Women’s Group of the 
credit association in Los Angeles. 
She has also been a director of the 
Los Angeles association (now known 
as the Credit Managers Association 
of Southern California) and_ has 
served on numerous committees. 

Miss Banks has been an active 
leader and officer in the National 
Credit Women’s Group, as well as a 
charter member and the first secre- 
tary of the Soroptimist Club of Los 
Angeles, and additionally active in 
the National Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, not to over- 
look her charter membership in the 
Women’s Athletic Club of Los An- 
geles. 

Miss Banks has been a leader in 
sponsoring credit educational pro- 
grams in the Credit Women’s Group. 
































New Chairman 


i. 


RALPH M. BINNEY 


The vice president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, installed as 
chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau at the annual meeting, 
was honored at a reception and lunch- 
eon in New York City, with Nicholas 
J. Murphy, vice president of The 
Chase National Bank, who had been 
Bureau chairman for two years. Henry 
H, Heimann, N.A.C.M. executive vice 
president, welcomed the new chairman 
and reviewed the services Mr. Murphy 
had contributed to the post. 





MONTREAL (Begun on page 37) 


In arts and culture “Monrayal” 
takes no back seat to industry. The 
outdoor programs atop Mount 
Royal by Les Concerts Sympho- 
niques are a summer feature. Ten 
thousand kinds of plants are dis- 
played at the Botanical Institute of 
the University of Montreal (there is 
also McGill University). Four of 
Canada’s finest golf courses are in 
the Montreal area. A few minutes 
from downtown is_ island-dotted 
Lake St. Louis. The city’s beginning 
history of association with the 
church carries through to a richness 
of centers for worship of all faiths. 
There is the shrine of the Oratory of 
St. Joseph. In the world of the the- 
ater, the Mountain Playhouse on 
the north side of Mount Royal pre- 
sents summer billings. 
ee 

Asking the boss for a 
raise is a patriotic duty 
these days. The Government 
needs that additional tax on 
yeur salary. 

—Cog 


—. 


Leeann 





Did you ever stop to think that... 


— you can cut down credit problems, losses and worries, 
by having ONE reliable source of information and 
guidance on credits. 


you can have fingertip reference to the proper credit 
procedures you must follow in the light of recent 
amendments and new laws (both Federal and State) 
which relate to contracts, sales, cancellations, and 
collections. 


you can get maximum recovery out of accounts that 
take an unfavorable turn, by using the effective col- 
lection procedures explained in the Credit Manual. 


you can steer clear of credit contract problems, by 
using the Credit Manual to see what to do and what 
to avoid in making a contract . .. what your rights are 
and what your obligations are. 


— everything you need for safe, sure guidance on how 
to handle credits is at your fingertips in the new 


1953 Edition 


CREDIT MANUAL of 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 


It can SAVE YOU HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS in time 
and money in your handling of Sales, Credits, 
Collections, Assignments, Judgments, Notes, Liens 
and other matters that arise regularly in your 
business. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Special Price to Members $8.95 (Regular price $10.00 per copy) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


229 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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DEATHS 





Joseph Rubanow 


Death of Joseph Rubanow, vice 
president and manager of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company’s branch 
at 43d street and Eighth avenue in 
New York, removed a former vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men whose intense 
interest in education to advance the 
profession had earned him the title 
“Mr. Credit.” Establishment of a 
credit memorial fund was under- 
taken by a committee of friends 
headed by August J. Weiss of Le- 
high Valley Sales Company, Inc., a 
governor of the New York chapter 
of the National Institute of Credit of 
which Mr. Rubanow had been the 
first president. He was also chair- 
man of the N.A.C.M. education com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rubanow was president under 
the New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association in 1937-38, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
March 2-3 


N.A.C.M. Secretary - Managers 
(Eastern Division) Conference 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 
March 18-20 


Pacific Northwest Credit Conference, 
covering Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
March 27-28 


Credit Research Foundation Annual 
Meeting and Workshop 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 

May 14-16 

National Conference of Local Asso- 
ciation Secretary-Managers 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
May 17-21 


57th Annual Credit Congress and 
Second International Convention. 
National Association of Credit 
Men and The Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. 


IMPORTANT TO 


a director of N.A.C.M. 1938-43, and 
was named N.A.C.M. Eastern Di- 
vision vice president in 1944. 


A. E. Gilster 


President of the General Grocery 
Company, St. Louis, A. E. Gilster 
was president of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in 1915-16 and 
was the only vice president of Na- 
tional representing St. Louis until 
the accession in 1951 of Victor C. 
Eggerding, general credit manager 
of Gaylord Container Corporation, 
and now N.A.C.M. president. 


George G. Treat 


Past president of the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men, George 
G. Treat was president and a direc- 
tor of the Bessemer Limestone Com- 
pany, which he had joined. as a 
shipping clerk in 1901. After posi- 
tions as order clerk, paymaster, 
bookkeeper, purchasing agent, gen- 
eral office manager and auditor, he 
became secretary and _ assistant 


CREDIT 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Palo Alto, California 

July 5-18 

Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 


DarRTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
August 2-15 


Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 


WinnirPec, Man., CANADA 

September 18-19 

Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


New ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
October 14-15-16 


All-South Credit Conference 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

October 22-24 

Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 


New York, New York 
November 2, 3, 4 


American Petroleum Credit Asso- 
ciation Conference 
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treasurer in 1910, treasurer ten 
years later, a director and vice 
president in 1936, and on to presi- 

dent the same year. 


George E. Osborne 

Two weeks after the death of 
George G. Treat, another past presi- 
dent of the Youngstown association, 
George E. Osborne, passed away, 
Mr. Osborne was an organizer of the 
Hearn Paper Company and became 
secretary and treasurer and a di- 
rector, retiring in 1947. He had be- 
gun as a freight clerk of the LS. & 
M.S. Railroad Company, held vari- 
ous posts in the New York Central 
Railroad office, and in 1915 became 
cashier for the Hearn-Fithian Com- 
pany and the Hearn-Miller Com- 


pany. 


Flatley Heads Accountants 
And Credit Men at One Time 


When the Indiana Assoociation of 
Certified Public Accountants elected 
Lee Thomas Flatley to its presi- 
dency, it was 
honoring an ex- 
ecutive who al- 
ready was head- 
ing the St Joseph 
Valley Chapter 
of the National 
Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. 

Flatley is a part-' 

ner in Price, Sc 
Flatley & Com- L. T. FLATLEY 
pany, South Bend. 

Holder of a Ph.D. degree in 
finance from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Mr. Flatley taught at the Notre 
Dame College of Commerce and 
later was a professor of finance and 
accounting at Mundelein College 
before joining an accountancy firm, 
returning to South Bend in 1943. 


NEW SECRETARY 


John H. Adair, who succeeded 
Dale C. Putnam, resigned, as secre- 
tary-manager of the Interstate Di- 
vision (Sioux 
City, Iowa) of 
the National As- 
sociation of 
Credit Men, is an 
attorney with 15 
years of practice. 

His legal serv- 
ices were with 
corporations for 
five years before 
World War IL 
Since 1946 he has 
been in general practice, in Akron 
and Sioux City. 

Mr. Adair served in ‘the Air Force 
and attained the rank of major. 


J. H. ADAIR 
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MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 


Burroughs’ President Coleman 


Chicago Federal Reserve Head 


John S. Coleman, president of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago for 1953 to suc- 
ceed Franklin J. Lunding, resigned. 
Mr. Coleman was appointed by the 
board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. He had been a 
director and deputy chairman of 
the Chicago Reserve Bank starting 
Jan. 1, 1950, and was reappointed 
director for a three-year term. 

Receiving his elementary educa- 
tion in Charlestown, W.Va., he later 
studied at Emerson Institute, then 
received his LL.B degree from 
Georgetown University. He was 
awarded an honorary degree of 
LL.B from the University of Detroit 
in 1952. 

He joined Burroughs in 1920 as 
a junior salesman. 


DeWitt Is Sixth President of 
Travelers Insurance Companies 


When J. Doyle DeWitt was named 
sixth president of The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, on the retire- 
ment of Jesse W. Randall, he al- 
ready had 27 years of association 
with the 88-year-old Travelers firm. 
Mr. DeWitt was also named to the 
board of directors. 

Two years after joining Travelers 
as an investigator in the claim de- 
partment at Des Moines, Mr. DeWitt 
was transferred in 1927 to the life, 
accident and group claim department 
at the home office, and in 1929 was 
named an examiner. Came then a 
succession of promotions, first to as- 
sistant manager of the department, 
then to the New York office as su- 
pervising adjuster in charge of all 
life, accident and group claims in the 
Metropolitan area. Returning to the 
home office in 1943 he was appointed 
secretary in charge of all claim de- 
partments. Two years later he be- 
came assistant to Mr. Randall and in 
1950 was elected vice president of 
the four Travelers companies. 


Hyde Moves Up in U.S. Steel; 
Advocate of Credit Education 


Randolph W. Hyde, now assistant 
vice president and assistant treas- 
urer of United States Steel Corpor- 
ation: Pittsburgh, has authority over 
and is coordinator of all domestic 









ra 

J. S. COLEMAN J.D. DE WITT 

credit activities of the corporation, 
including its divisions and subsidi- 
aries engaged in mining, manufac- 
turing and distribution. Mr. Hyde 
was graduated from the University 
of Pittsburgh and also participated 
in the advanced management pro- 
gram offered by the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Beginning his career with 
United States Steel as a junior clerk 
with Carnegie Steel in 1922, he rose 





R. T. PERRING 


R. W. HYDE 


through the ranks to become treas- 
urer of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration in 1947. He was named 
treasurer of United States Steel 
Company when it was formed on 
January 1, 1951, relinquishing that 
post on appointment to his new 
office. Mr. Hyde has been active in 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, the Credit 
Research Foundation, and is a 
member of the advisory council, 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management. 
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R. M. LARGENT STANLEY NORMAN 








Newspaper Credit Problems 
Require Good Marksmanship 

Newspapers have unusual credit 
problems, and as assistant cashier of 
the Flint (Mich.) Journal, Robert M. 
Largent helps work them out in 
connection with new accounts and 
renewals of advertising contracts. 
After he left Oberlin College in 
1932 with a degree in business ad- 
ministration, Mr. Largent was cash- 
ier in a brokerage office and then a 
coal company, before entering the 
Navy in 1942. He was gunnery 
officer aboard the Dutch troop trans- 
port M. S. Japara, and made five 
trips across the Pacific, two over the 
Atlantic. When separated from ac- 
tive duty in 1946 he was a lieutenant 
in the Armed Guard. Since then 
Mr. Largent has been with the Flint 
Journal. A member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Y.M.C.A., Mr. Largent still finds 
time for civic affairs. He recently 
was elected to the presidency of the 
Northeastern Michigan Association 
of Credit Men. 


Perring Heads Detroit Bank; 
Dodge Is U.S. Budget Director 
Raymond T. Perring, advanced to 
the presidency of The Detroit Bank 
on the selection of Joseph M. Dodge 
to become Director of the Budget, 
in the new administration at Wash- 
ington, followed his graduation from 
the University of Michigan with six 
months as an accountant in the trust 
department of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. Then he joined The Detroit 
Bank and became successively credit 
manager and secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee, 1931; assistant 
vice president, 1933; bond invest- 
ments executive, 1939; vice presi- 
dent, 1941; chairman, loan commit- 
tee, and executive vice president, 
1951. D. C. Delamater, of The De- 
troit Bank was the first president of 
the Detroit Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Perring is now president. 


Assistant Division Credit Head 
Has 27 Years in the Company 
Advancing in his association with 
The Texas Company for 27 years, 
twenty of them spent in credit work, 
Stanley Norman was named assist- 
ant division credit manager for the 
Norfolk (Va.) Division of the com- 
pany. Mr. Norman has been con- 
sistently active in the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Creditmen. 
He now has the duties of president. 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


L | 


\ 
Worcester, Mass.—Percy D. Betterley, consultant for insur- 
ance buyers, discussed various problems of insurance sur- 
veys and needs before the monthly meeting of the Wor- 
cester County Association of Credit Men. At a previous 
Credit meeting, Dean William G. Stutcliffe of Boston Uni- 
versity’s College of Business Administration addressed the 
Worcester county credit executives on “The Challenge of 
Tomorrow.” All past presidents of the association were 
guests. H. Parker Adams presided. Frank S. Eaton was 
program chairman. 


Dautias, Texas—Three interesting meetings of north Texas 
members of the wholesale credit managers association are 
reported. The first had Attorney Harold Hoffman of the 
law firm of Clark, Coon, Holt and Fisher, as speaker on 
“Chattel Mortgages.” The second was addressed by Frank 
Langston, business and financial editor of the Times 
Herald Printing Company, on “Our Changing Economy.” 
At another session of the Texans a discussion on tele- 
grams for collections was followed by presentation of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company movie, “Telegrams 
For America.” L. A. Howell, of Western Union, was in 
charge. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The annual Bankers’ Nite meeting of the 
Rochester Association of Credit Men was addressed by 
Dr. Roy K. Marshall, educational director, Philadelphia 
Enquirer’s radio and television stations. His subject was 
“Atomic Energy in War and Peace.” Luke T. Smith, vice 
president, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, was program 
chairman. 


Detroit, Micu.—Victor C. Eggerding, president, N.A.C.M., . 


and general credit manager, Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., spoke on “Acres of Diamonds” before 
the Detroit Association of Credit Men. 


Cuar.orte, N. C.—Reginald L. Price, W. E. Price & Son, spoke 
on “Service of Insurance” as a gathering of the Piedmont 
Association of Credit Men. 


OxtaHomA Ciry, OKLA.—Discussing the “Musts, Do’s, Do 
Nots of Commercial Liquidations” before the Oklahoma 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, Louie G. Kneeland, 
of the law firm of McClelland, Kneeland, Bailey & Mc- 
Clelland, explained facts pertinent to daily problems of 
credit executives in liquidations and priority claims. 


CLEVELAND, OnIO—A panel, “Forecast for 1953,” featured a 
meeting of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. Doug- 
las S. Clarke, vice president, Central National Bank, was 
chairman, and Jack L. Munson, The Lincoln Electric 
Company, chairman of the association’s educational com- 
mittee, served as moderator. The panel members were T. R. 
Bacon, Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., representing 
the manufacturer; L. F. Bradley, Arnold Wholesale Corp., 
the wholesaler; Owen Carlton, Central National Bank, for 
banking; F. A. Sancic, Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 
for the chemical industry and W. H. Winters, Allied Oil 
Co., Inc., the petroleum industry. 


Boston, Mass.—An address by the first woman fulltime 
judge in Massachusetts—Associate Justice Jennie Loitman 
Barron of the Boston municipal court—and an insurance 
panel sponsored by the Boston Chapter, National Institute 
of Credit, headlined two meetings of the Boston Credit 
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Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings [| 


Men’s Association. The insurance discussion was on per- 
formance bonds, inventory, use and occupancy, cargo and 
marine, and liability insurances and basic coverages. Par- 
ticipating were Gordon H. Strang, U. S. Fidelity & Guar. 
anty Co., and Winchester C. Smith, Thomas LoCasale and 
Holland Pittock of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Sroux Crry, lowa—The members of the credit associations 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. D., held their an- 
nual joint meeting in Sioux City. Following an hour of 
fellowship, the group was addressed by Attorney Lyle 
Wurt, whose subject was “F.B.I. Investigative Experi- 
ences.” 


PrrrspurcH, Pa.—Three Credo luncheons of The Credit As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania had talks on informative 
subjects. The first was addressed by Thomas N. Griggs, 
attorney, president of the Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion, his subject being “Jurisdiction and Procedure in Civil 
Courts.” The second speaker was A. E. Kountz, attorney, 
on “Changes in the Bankruptcy Laws.” P. O. Eitel, credit 
manager, Fort Pitt Chair & Furniture Company, spoke on 
“Surplus Account—What It Reveals.” 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—After five minutes of latest news by 
Bob Runyon, WOOD newscaster, the membership meeting 
of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Harold E. Sponberg, Michigan State College. 
His subject: “On the Plains of Hesitation.” 


Burrato, N. Y.—C. Herbert Bradshaw, vice president, 
N.A.C.M. eastern division, and general credit manager, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, spoke before 
the membership of the Credit Men’s Association of Western 
New York on “What Management Expects of the Credit 
Department.” 


Omaua, Nes.—The membership of The Omaha Association 
of Credit Men honored eighteen past presidents and their 
wives at a special dinner meeting. Past president Fred 
Harris, retired, presided. John T. Brammann, U. S. Supply 
Company, was presented with a plaque in recognition of 
his 48 continuous years (1904-1952) of membership. 


Cuicaco, Int.—Speakers at the “Know Your Association” 
dinner meeting, sponsored by the Chicago Credit Women’s 
Group, included Lorne D. Duncan, general credit manager, 
National Distillers Products Corporation, and immediate 
past president of the National Association of Credit Men; 
and the following officers of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men: Walter J. Gielen, general credit manager, 
Hilton Hotels Corporation, association president; Earl E. 
Diehl, district manager of the treasury division of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, vice president; and Al Potter, 
secretary-manager. Mr. Duncan was introduced by E. B. 
Moran, N.A.C.M. secretary; the Chicago association officers 
by Mrs. Karla Howe Jack, who has retired as president of 
Great Lakes Paint and Varnish Company but continues 
on the board. 

The Chicago Association presented the seventh Annual 
Financial Merry-Go-Round at its monthly forum meeting. 
David Dillman, Inland Steel Company, was moderator. The 
panel members were the financial editors of Chicago daily 
newspapers, including Herman Gastrell Seely, The Chicago 
Daily News; William N. Clark, Tribune, Hal C. Thompson, 
Herald-American, Edward A. Kandlik, Sun-Times, and 
Robert Bottorff, Chicago edition of The Wall Street Journal. 
Questions from the audience were answered. 





